




New parka folds into its own pocket: M^^GREGOR BEANBAG 

OF WEATHER-PROOF DuPONT NYLON 


Toss a McGregor Beanbag into your golf bag. 
duffle bag, tackle box. glove compartment.-, it's the 
lightweight, water-repellent parka for all sports. 
Stay-snug hood, zip top. drawstring closures, elastic 
cuffs and waist protect against wind and ram. 

Quick drying 1001b DuPont Nylon, $7.95.* 

‘SIlEhily higher west of the Aockies. 


Also My-si»d, bey.prieed. Made in Canid*, too. McGregor-Donijer Inc., New York 19, N.Y. 


Announcing American’s 
“Wife Vacation Plan” 



Take your wife first class for half-fare . 


Here's a plan we came up with 
just for the little woman with rugs to 
vacuum, beds to make and children 
to get off to school. 

We'll take her first class with all 
the trimmings for half-fare. 

And the children, too. 

There's only one condition. 

Husbands have to go along. 


And they pay the full fare. 

But the total cost for husband and 
wife is lower than jet coach. 

For example, the two of you can 
go first class from New York to Los 
Angeles for $280.35*— $93.45 less 
than regular first ciass— even less 
than jet coach. 

And you get the complete first 


class service— filet mignon or 
lobster or whatever, beverages, 
spacious armchairs, everything. 

You can go any day but Sunday. 
For further information call American 
or your travel agent. 

Now we're waiting to see who we 
get the most calls from, husbands 
or wives. 








Punctures? Flats? Blowouts? Forget them all. 

li’y a General Dual 90 


This is the tire that seals punctures in- 
stantly. Permanently. While you keep 
right on driving. 

Fair weather or foul, you'll never limp 
home on half-a-tire of air. 

You'll feel safer because you are safer. 
To protect you against blowouts, stout 


Nygen Cords embrace the Dual 90 like 
steel cables. 

Traction is terrific. Even on rain-slick 
surfaces. Stop. Pass. Merge. Exclusive 
Dual Treads give your car twice the grip 
on the road. 

And you'll roll up thousands of miles 


more than you ever got from any other 
tire. The Dual 90 is now built with an 
amazing new kind of super-tough rubber 
. . . General's exclusive Duragen. 

Before you wear this great tire out, 
you'll probably trade your car in. 

Remember that! 



TOMORROW . 
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Next week 

THE DARING PHILLIES 
have Philadelphia as excited 
as it ever was in the days of 
the Whiz Kids. A look at the 
town, the team and its excellent 
young pitcher. Art MahaiTey. 


THE DAISY AtR RIFLE is 
part of the childhood ntento- 
rics of most American male 
adults. Joe David Brown re- 
calls his BB-gun days and vis- 
its Che lively Daisy company. 


A WEEKEND LOAF on a 
lazy river was the prospect that 
lured Alice Higgins to south- 
east Missouri. But this canoe 
float trip had enough haz- 
ards to keep her widc-awakc. 


PbRUISSION IS STRICTLY PROaiBITBO 
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Now you ran onjoy thf* jjrand sound 
of F.M AM in thisnoatly proportioned 
radio triumph from KCA Victor. 

You wouldn’t believe such rich, 
full-fidelity sound could come from 
such a .stunningly sized cabinet ! Own- 
ing one is like being front-row-centt-r 
at the fme-st concerts. 

Automatic Freiiuency Control 


>.\FC ' keeps stations "on target" for 
hour after hour of static-free, drift- 
free reception . . . with all the pure 
tonal In-auty of famous "Golden 
Thrtiat" sound! Large 5" .x 7 " speaker. 
Continuous tone control. 

^’ou can own RCA \'ictor's finest 
FM .\M, the Tribune, for only $79.95 
- manufacturer’s nationally advertised 


price, optional with dealer. Slightly 
higher some areas West, South. Price, 
specifications subject to change. 

See Walt Disney's "Wonderful 
World of Color," Sundays, 
\RC-TV Network. 



The Most Trusted Name in Sound 





The new one that's got everything! 


If there’s a lawn and garden tractor on 
your mind this Spring, put this one at 
the top of your look-list, It’s the new 
Massey-Ferguson Executive, And it has 
everything you could possibly want- 
all included in its moderate pricel Con- 
sider what you get as standard equip- 
ment: Cigarette lighter on the dash. 
Self-starter. Cushioned, shock-absorb- 
ing comfort seat. Twin built-in head- 


lights. Finger-touch steering. Stick shift. 
Heavy-duty 7 horsepower engine. 
Fenders and tool box. The fast, easy 
hook-up of attachments. (For instance, 
you can attach or detach the Rotary 
Mower in less than 3 minutes.) But see 
for yourself that the new Executive is 
the one with everything. Mail the cou- 
pon today for a fully illustrated, full- 
color, 8-page brochure. 


Clip and mail to: Advertising Depl.S-1, 
MASSEY-FERGUSON INC. 

1717 Taylor Ave., Racine. Wisconsin 

Please send me free illustraled S-page full-color 

brochure on the Executive Tractor, 


My name 


Address 


City Zone Slate 


NEW MASSEY-FERGUSON 




LAWN AND GARDEN TRACTOR 


—from the world's largest manufacturers of tractors for farm and industry 


tl 





Panama 

IS 

THE 
PRIZE! 


Only 2’^ jet hours 
from Miami-5 
from New York. 
Panama is the 
country beguiling 
as its little San 
Bias Indian girls— 
muy rirtdas in baubie.s, bangles 
and the niofa that pre-dates 
Columbus! 

Your warmest welcome begins 
in Panama— even the currency is 
simpdrico with the balboa and 
U.S. dollar par value and inter- 
changeable. Speak English or 
Spanish, whichever you choose. 
In well-stocked shops look for 
popular brands you always buy 
at home. And forget all about 
diet "taboos” for with the purest 
water and ultra-modern agricul- 
ture, Panama is the place to meet 
your gourmet friends-cuisine 
that ranges from exotically Latin 
American to conservative filet 
and french fries. 

Hotels? Panama offers you a 
choice of at least 40. from 4-star 
deluxe to "inexpensive but good.” 
Play your hunch at the Hilton or 
Continental Casino, at the inter- 
nationally known President 
Remon racetrack (you are ad- 
mitted free). Don't miss ‘‘Swit- 
zerland in Panama" in the famed 
coffee-growing Chiriqui Iligh- 
lands-slay at an Alpine-to- 
goodness chalet! 

PANAMA, slender Isthmus 
Republic with beaches as lush as 
Tahiti— shops that can match 
Hong Kong! And safaris for the 
elusive figiiilo,. fi.shing that’s al- 
ready set a score of world’s rec- 
ords. Panama is the prize— for 
the most exciting vacation south 
of the U.S. A. 

P'or color folder, see your 
TRAVEL AGENT or write 

PANAMA GOVERNMENT 

TOURIST BUREAU 

(tiO Fittli Av.', X.V. -Jl, (T li-.-iMI 



SELECTED 
STATISTICS 
FROM 1962 


A meaningful report that reveals IKe true 
value of a baseball player to his team and 
the reasons a club finished where it did 


EFFECTIVE TEAM 
PITCHING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


L-is Angeles { 26S) S 66S 

Sail Francisco (.278) S.S78 

Stlauis(27]) SS3« 

Cincinnali( 270) 5 499 

Houston (246) 5 573 

Piltsbuigh ( 268) 5 475 

Milwaukee (252) 5.503 

PhilarlFlphia ( 260) 5 472 

Cl)icago(?53) 5 54? 

New York ( 240) 5.619 


Opponents' 

hits BA 

1 386 245 

I 399 251 

I 394 .252 

1 397 254 

1.446 259 

1 433 .262 

1 443 .26? 

1 469 268 

1 509 .272 

1.577 .281 


New York (.267) 
Baltimore ( 248) 
Chicago ( 257) 
los Angeles ( 250) 
Minnesota ( 260) 
Washington ( 250) 
Cleveland ( 245) 
Boslon (.258) 
Detroit (.248) 
Kansas City ( 263) 


Opponents' 
at bats hits 

5 564 1.375 

5 523 1.373 

5 500 1.380 

5 584 1.412 

5.524 1 400 

5 472 1.400 

5 467 1 410 

5 485 1 416 

5.613 1 452 

5 507 1.450 


8A 

.247 

249 

.251 

.253 

.253 

.256 

.258 

258 

.259 

.263 


EFFECTIVE 
TEAM SCORING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Runners 


San Francisco 2.117 

Los Angeles 2 114 

Cincinnati 2.062 

St Louis 2 088 

Pittsburgh I.9I7 

Milwaukee 1.991 

Philadelphia 1.994 

Chicago 1 941 

New York 1.966 

Houston 1 901 


Runners Pet 

scored scoring 

878 415 

842 398 

802 .389 

774 371 

706 .368 

730 .367 

705 354 

632 .326 

617 .314 

592 .311 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Runneis 


New York 2.125 

Minnesota 2 125 

Oetioil 2.036 

Kansas City 2 065 

Cleveland 1.89? 

las Angeles 2 008 

Boslon I 981 

Ballimore 1911 

Chicago 2.076 

Washington I 851 


Runneis Pci 
scored scoiiiig 

817 384 

798 .376 

758 .372 

745 361 

682 360 

718 358 

707 357 

652 341 

707 341 

599 324 




in-vit-ed (in-vit'M), v.t. — made 
welcome; treated hospitably; re- 
ceived with open arms. For exam- 
ple. children under 12 are invited 
to Albert Pick wilhoxit room charge. 
ALBERT PICK MEANS: frcc parking at 
practically all places; convenient 
locations; good food; courteous 
service; delightful rooms; comfort: 
TV and air-conc 

For irnTnediate 
reservations in 
nny city, call the 
nearest of these 
ALBERT PICK HOTELS OR MOTELS 
Eieculice Offteex: 10 S. Wacker Drive. Chtcaoo 

Birminihnm. At* Pick-Bnnkhead 

ChnttnnooRn.Tenit Albert Pick Motel 

Chienito, III. Piek-Con*rer.t 

Cincinnati. O Pick-Fountain Square 

Cleveland. O Pick-Carter 

Colorado Springs. Colo . . Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus. O, Pick-Fort Hayes 

Columbus, O Hanonwide Inn 

Detroit, Mich Pick-Fort Shelby 

East Larulne, Mleh .... Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston. Ill The Georgian 

Flint, Mich Piek-Durant 

Harrisburg. Pa Nationwide Inn 

Huntsville. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Louisville, Ky Albert Pick Motel 

Miami Beach. Fla .... Albert Pick Hotella 

Miniieaiioli*. Minn Plck-Nleollel 

Mobile. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Montgomery, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Ka.shvllle. Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Naiche*. Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York. N. Y Belmont Plaia 

Pittsburgh, Pa Pick-Roosevelt 

Rockford. Ill Albert Pick Motel 

St. LouU. Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis. Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

South Bend, Ind Flck-Ollver 

Terre Haute. Ind Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo. O Pick-Port Meigs 

Topeka. Kan Pick-Kansan 

Washington, DC Pick-Lee House 

Washington, D. C Pick Motor Inn 

Youngstown. O Pick-Ohlo 

Operated in (he tradition of over a century of 
hosjiiUtlily by tTie Albert Pick family 



EFFECTIVE PITCHERS 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Kou(a>. lA (U-7) 

GibMn StL (15-13) 
Bennett Phil (9-9) 
DtyS'lale LA (35-9) 
fjnelJ. HotJ(J0-30> 
SaniBrd SF(24-?) 
Merichel $F(IS-II) 
Fianfs Pill (9-8) 

BiojKo. StL (13-9) 
O’Toole. Cm (16-13) 
Pierce SF(l6-e) 

Purhev Cm (35-5) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Aguine. Del (16-8) 

Cheney Wash (7-9) 
Belmsiiy. LA (10-]l> 

Teiry NY (33 12) 

Wilson Bos (13-8) 

SlaRoid NY(M-9) 
Slenhouse Wash (11-13) 
Puano. Chi (13-14) 

Pfislei KC(4-U) 

(slrada. Ball (9-17) 
PaKual Minn (70-11) 

Kaat Minn (18-14) 


at bats hits BA 

680 134 197 

853 174 .304 

643 144 334 

1 185 273 .230 

903 2)0 233 

995 233 234 

994 233 .234 

651 153 235 

815 193 737 

931 223 .238 

614 147 339 

1.083 360 .240 


Opponents' 

at bais hits BA 

792 162 205 

630 134 .213 

691 149 .716 

1.114 357 231 

706 163 .331 

806 188 .233 

773 169 234 

772 183 236 

736 175 238 

830 199 240 

978 336 241 

1 002 243 .213 


BEST AT 

GETTING ON BASE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Times at 
plate 


Robinson. Cm (.342) 701 

Musial SIL(.330) 505 

Altman Chi (.318) 603 

Shinnei Pill (302) 597 

H Aaron. Mil (.323) 667 

While SILT 324) 682 

Mays SF( 304) 706 

Mathews Mi<(265) 643 

T Davis LA ( 346) 711 

Fairly, LA ( 278) 555 

Williams Chi (298) 699 

Boyer Sll(29l) 691 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

limes 1 
plate 

Mantle NY(32I) 502 

Siebern KC ( 308) 719 

Runnels Bos ( 326) 650 

Cunningham Chi ( 295) 652 

Robinson Chi (.312) 684 

Cash Del ( 243) 629 

Colavila Del (.273) 707 

Rollins Mum ( 298) 721 

Allison Mmn{ 266> 613 

Killebrew l.'mn( 249) 666 

Green. Minn( 271) 724 

A Smith Chi (.292) 575 


295 

210 

237 

234 

260 

263 

271 

245 

265 

206 

258 

254 


214 

296 

265 

263 

761 

240 

262 

267 

226 

244 

764 

209 


On Base 
pet 
421 
416 
.393 
.3?7 
390 
.386 
384 
381 
373 
371 
363 
.36'! 


On Base 
pel 
.486 
412 
408 
403 


.371 

.379 

369 

.366 

365 

363 


F..1 



A special liappincss 
liap2:)eiis in 

Maine 


Y wiiere 
noise. / 
heat. i 


^\^orries disappear! 

It's the happiness of love, laughter, lobster, fresh air so clean it's fun 
to breathe — lakes, seacoast. mountains, scenery that would make a 
camera sigh, if it could. 

Close your eyes for a second and pretend you and summer have both 
come to Maine. Welcome the warmth of a sun that has lost its heat to 
the ocean. Listen to the seagulls as they soar above the surf. Smell the 
lobsters steaming! Can't you almost taste the hot buttered corn and the 
tender clams? Now. walk along that quiet, uncrowded stretch of beach 
and fee) as though you own it. Lie on the clean sand and gaze at the 
sky. Isn't it beautiful? Isn't it wonderful not to hurry or worry? But 
there's a lot to do and enjoy when you're ready. Auctions, summer 
theatre, golf, historic sites, a trip to the lakes, fishing, boating, pictures 
to take and memories to keep. And how you'll sleep at night in the quiet 
extra-blanket coolness that sways the pines. 

This special happiness that happens in Maine is more nature's doing 
than ours. She made Maine vacationland when she made it big. dotted it 
with thousands of lakes, ponds and streams, covered it with mountains, 
hills and pines, wove its rock-bound coast 2.500 miles around bays, 
inlets and sandy beaches, then blessed it with a climate that’s nearly 
perfect. 

Our Maine Vacation Guide completes the story of summertime in 
Maine in 32 colorful pages of pictures and maps. Send for it. There's 
no charge. Then come to Maine. 


j- FREE VACATION GUIDE BOOK 

I Write: Maine Vacation Service. 1288 Gateway Circle, Portland. Maine 

Name City. 

I Address. 

I am Interested in the following: 

I ACCOMMODATIONS Q Hotel-Resort Motel Q Camping Q Housekeeping 

I SEASON Q Spring Q Summer Q Autumn Q Winter Q School Material 
FISHING □ Freshwater Q Saltwater HUNTING Q Birds □ Deer 
L_ MAINE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT— — 


STATISTICS 



It must be 
Amphora 


AMIMIORA. th<' friendly and frairrant 
tobacco from Holland that ])uts a man 
siiprcnudy at peace with the world. 
AMPHORA, with its rich natural flavor 
- and extra mildness that makes it ideal 
f<ir the youn^r man lakiiiK up a pipe. 
AMPHOR.A. choice Cavendish tobacco 
at its best from Douwe Rjrherts' famed 
Royal Factories. It numt be AMPHOR.A. 
America’s bij'^jest-sellinp; Dutch tobacco 
...Stm JOr. 



n piuuuui VI .s 

OOUWE EGBERTS ROYAL FACTORIES 
Utrecht, Holland 


EXTRA BASE POWER 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

lotti 

hits 

Mays. SF( 304) 189 

Robinson. Cm (.34?) ?08 

Howaid. LA (.296) 146 

Mathews Mil (.269) 142 

H Aaron Mil (323) 191 

Thomas NY ( 266) IS2 

Banks Chi (.269) 164 

Skinnei Pitt (302) IS4 

Sieveis Phil (.262) 129 

tdwar ls Cm (.294) 119 

Brock Chi ( 263) 114 

Pinson. Cm (.292) 181 


E>tra-base 

mis 

90 

92 

62 


79 

60 

63 

96 

49 

41 

40 

61 


Pci. 

.476 

.442 

429 

423 

.414 

.399 

.364 

.364 

.360 

.357 

.391 

.337 


BEST AGAINST 
FIRST DIVISION 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Season 

record 


Bruce Hous 10-9 

Baldschuii Phil 12 7 

Broglio SIL 12 9 

Buhl Chi 12 14 

Short Phil II 9 

O'Toole Cm 16 13 

Simmons. SiL 10 10 

Farrell Hous 10 20 

Marichal SF 18 11 

Purkey Cm 23 9 

Otysnale LA 25-9 

O'Oell SF 19-14 


Ist-division 

7-5 
8 3 
8 5 
8 9 
7 5 
10 6 
6 7 
6 II 
10 7 
12 I 
12-3 


Pet 

.700 

.667 

.667 

667 

.636 

.629 


556 

922 

.480 

.474 


Tolal 

hits 

134 


Cash. Set ( 243) 
Mans NY (296) 
CImtor Bos (.294) 
Allison. Minn (.266) 
Kaline. 0el( 304) 
Colavito. Del (.273) 
Brandi. Ball (.295} 
Gentile. Ball (.251) 
Romano, Clev (.261) 
Wagne- LA (.268) 
Mantle NY (.321) 


Extra-base 
hits 
70 

123 57 

ISI 68 

117 52 

138 61 

121 51 

164 69 

129 S3 

137 55 

120 47 

164 63 

121 46 


Pci. 

522 

463 

.450 

444 

442 

.421 

421 

411 

401 

392 

.384 

.380 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Season 


record 

Paniels. Wash 7-16 

Fishet. Chi 9-9 

Fishei. Ball 7-9 

Segui KC 8 5 

Robeits. Balt 10-9 

Schwall Bos 9 19 

Wickersham. KC 114 

Slenhouse Wash II 12 

Bell Cley 10 9 

Pappas. Ball 12 10 

SlaRord NY 14 9 

Conley Bos 15 14 


Isl-divlsion Pet 

record wins 

7 9 1.000 

8-3 .889 

6-5 .857 

6 3 ,750 

7 4 .700 

6-11 .667 

7 3 .636 

7 8 .636 

6 6 .600 

7 7 583 

8 5 571 

8 8 533 


EFFECTIVE 
BASE STEALING 


BEST AGAINST 
SECOND DIVISION 


LEAGUE 


NATIONAL 

Mays. SF 
Wills. lA 
W. Davis LA 
Clendenon. Pill 
Roseboro. LA 
Pinson. Cm 
Savage. Phil 
T. Day s. LA 
Mejias. Hous 
Javiai, StL 
Allman. Chi 
Gilliam, LA 


Stolen 
AUempu bases 

20 18 

117 104 

39 32 

20 16 

15 12 

34 76 

21 16 

24 IS 

16 12 

39 26 

26 19 

24 17 


Pet 

.900 

.889 

.821 


.769 

.762 

.790 

.790 

743 

.731 

.708 


Slunlivanl. Pill 
Hamilton. Phil 
Roebuck LA 
Law Pill 


9 9 8-2 .889 
9 12 82 .869 
10-2 8 I .800 
10-7 8-2 .800 


Haddii. Pill 
Ellsworth. Chi 
Jackson NY 
Hendley Mil 
Spihii. Mil 
Williams LA 
Pierce SF 
Fiicnfl Pill 


9-6 7-2 .778 
9 20 7-6 .778 
8-20 6-10 .750 
M 13 8-6 .727 
18 14 13-8 .722 
14 12 10-3 .714 
16 6 I) 3 .688 
18 14 12 4 .667 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Attempts 


Howsei KC 21 

Wood. Del 27 

Charles. KC 24 

lartabiill. KC 24 

Kinlon, Wash 38 

Landis Chi 26 

Apaiicio. Chi 43 

Pearson. LA 71 

Bruton. Del 71 

Cottier. Wash 2? 

Pietsall Wash 19 

Heishbeiger Chi 16 


Stolen 

19 
24 

20 
19 
28 
19 
31 
19 
14 
14 
12 
10 


Pet. 

.909 

.889 

.833 

.792 

.737 

.731 

.721 

.714 

.667 

.636 

.632 

.629 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Season 


Wynn. Chi 7-19 

Mossi Del tI-13 

Belinsky. LA 10-11 

Barber Ball 9-6 

Bridges NY 8 4 

Fold, NY 17 8 

Pi/ano. Chi I? 14 

KralKk. Minn 12-11 

Estrada. Balt 9 17 

Herbert Chi 20-9 

Chance. LA 14 10 

Buimmg Del 19 ID 


2nd-<livision Pet. 
7-11 1.000 

9-8 .818 


8-7 .800 


7-2 ,778 

6-2 ,750 


12 4 .706 

8- 8 667 

6-9 667 

6 4 .667 

13-4 .690 

9- 3 .643 

12 4 .632 


t4 



How to add up saving^s you don't think you have 


Impossible? Not at all... when you discover your hidden 
savings power through 25/75, an exclusive Connecticut 
General technique. 

This new idea helps you decide on the right financial 
balance for your spending — and your saving. It can 
help safeguard your present resources and create new 
ones. You will discover what your resources should and 
could be in the years to come. 25/75 works by helping 


you pay yourself first and control the way you spend 
what is left. Importantly, you will determine the role of 
insurance in your over-all plan. 

Learn about the positive, personal benefits of CG’s 
exclusive 25/75. Call your Connecticut General agent 
or broker today. Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 

Grotip Insurance \ Pension Plans 1 Health ] Accident \ Life 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 




What could be nicer to look at than a new Pontiac? 

(looking at people looking at your new Pontiac.) 

Amazing how friendly people get to be when you're driving a '63 Pontiac. Ogles and nol-so-gentle hints for 
rides are the least you can expect. Naturally. Pontiac's a specialist at making people wish they had one. The 
styling, the smoothness, the Wide-Track stability, the Trophy V-8 under the hood, the little comforts that this car 
spreads out are enough to make anybody a Pontiac-wanter. And the kicker is, you don't have to be rolling in 
money to get into a Pontiac, either — especially a Catalina like the one m our picture. But what are we doing 
taking up your time, when you want to be on your way to your Pontiac dealer's? WIDE*TRACK PONTIAC 
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SCORECARD 


ONCE AGAIN TO NOWHERE 

The basketball team picked in Kansas 
City a couple of weeks ago to represent 
the U.S. in the Pan American Games 
may be strong enough to win the Pan 
Am championship, but it will be hard- 
pressed to beat Russia in the world 
tournament that follows in Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Why should the finest basketball- 
playing country in the world be con- 
sidered lucky if it scrapes through to 
victory in a tournament it should win 
with ease? Simple. It doesn't use its 
best players. Why not? Well, because 
of the curious and illogical method of 
selection, three of the four All-Star 
teams on display at Kansas City were 
from the armed forces, the AAU and 
the small colleges, even though every- 
one knows that the best nonprofcssional 
basketball in the country is played by 
the 20 or so top big-college teams, who 
collectively had one All-Star squad at 
Kansas City. 

Further, the collegiate representation 
was limited because the NCAA kept in 
force its stringent rules restricting All- 
Star participation by college players, 
even though this All-Star tournament 
was to pick a team to represent the U.S. 
in a world championship. Finally, no 
U.S. representative to the world basket- 
ball federation has raised his voice dur- 
ing the past four years in favor of a 
summer tournament, when almost every 
U.S. player would be free to travel. 
Some of the outstanding players in the 
country, Art Hcyman of Duke, Jerry 
Harkness of Loyola, Ron Bonham of 
Cincinnati and Bill Bradley of Princeton, 
did not even try out for the squad, 
and George Wilson of Cincinnati, who 
made the team, quit later because he 
did not want to miss a month or so 
of classes and risk scholastic ineligibil- 
ity next season. 

The U.S. used to put together strong 
national .squads from AAU teams, but 
AAU basketball has long since been 
crippled by the growth of professional 
basketball. To pick a first-class U.S. 
team now without relying principally on 
the big colleges is patently ridiculous, 


but the U.S. Olympic Basketball Com- 
mittee, which is responsible for our na- 
tional teams, either is unable or unwill- 
ing to accept this obvious fact. 

This is all an old story, but it is get- 
ting to be a tiresome one. The men in 
charge mutter, “We're doing the best 
we can.” If the current and continuing 
mess is the best they can do. it is time 
to shake up the U.S. Olympic Basket- 
ball Committee. 

BEAUTY AND THE TAX COLLECTOR 

News that New York’s Belmont Park, 
one of the most beautiful race tracks in 
the U.S., will be closed down this .season 
came as a blow to those who believe 
that green grass and shade trees are as 
much a part of racing as S2 windows. 
According to the Nesv York Racing As- 
sociation, the stands and roof at Belmont 
are unsafe, and therefore Belmont's 50 
days of racing will be switched to Aque- 
duct. But Belmont finished its last race 
meeting in October, and here it is mid- 
April. Could not the precarious condi- 
tions of the stands have been discovered 
earlier, when steps might have been taken 
to have Belmont renovated and made 
safe? 

The switch to huge, ugly Aqueduct, 
which can handle much larger crowds in 
its treeless wastes than Belmont ever 
could, will be pleasing at any rale to Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller and the New 
York State legislature, because Aque- 
duct will make more money for the state 
than Belmont. 

Of course. Governor Rockefeller has 
said in the past that he was opposed to 
anything that would induce more people 
to gamble, a remark made in opposition 
to Mayor Robert F. Wagner's request 
for legislation authorizing off-track bet- 
ting. But now the governor needs the 
morc-thc-merrier betting at Aqueduct 
like bread, which may also explain why 
he authorized an extension in the New 
York racing season. 

We wonder when — and if— Belmont 
will be rebuilt. State officials may insist 
on a plant that can pack them in the 
way Aqueduct does, and never mind the 


trees. The precedent of a moribund Bel- 
mont also bodes ill for summer racing 
at Saratoga, a charming but losing prop- 
osition. New York should remember 
that horse racing is a sport as well as a 
revenue-producing arm of state govern- 
ment. The state makes plenty out of rac- 
ing and should consider it a duty to plow 
some of it back. 

We hope that if Belmont is rebuilt the 
supermarket school of architecture will 
not lake over as it did at Aqueduct. 
Roosevelt, Yonkers and too many other 
tracks. A concrete-and-plastic betting 
factory can be made by you and me, but 
only God can make a tree. 

ALLIGATOR STRAP 

Trudy, a 4-ycar-oid South American 
caiman alligator, belongs to Captain 
John Edwards, a fellow of London's 
Zoological Society and a collector of 
tropical fish and reptiles. Captain Ed- 
wards takes Trudy all over England in 
the back seat of his Renault to show her 
off at lectures. For a while he had trou- 



ble: every time Captain Edwards braked 
his car, Trudy landed on the back of 
his neck. 

“She weighs about half a hundred- 
weight (56 pounds), and a blow from 
her tail would almost knock me out,” 
Edwards said recently. “Apart from this, 
I was always having to look over my 
shoulder during a journey to make sure 
she was all right. I was worried about 
what might happen if we were involved 
in an accident.” 

Captain Edwards decided to invest in 
a safety belt for Trudy, and he presented 


ihe problem to a firm of safety-belt 
manufacturers. 

•'They were a bit surprised.” Captain 
F.dwards said. “No one had ever asked 
them to produce a safety belt for an 
alligator. We have a long belt stretching 
across the back scat with two loops from 
it. one passing behind Trudy's front legs 
and the other one in front of her back 
legs. She bit me when wc tried it on the 
first time, but Trudy has got used to it 
and likes it now. I wrap a towel around 
her to stop the belt's chafing, slip a 
hot water bottle inside, and she is quite 
happy" 

GOOD WOOD ON THE BALL 

Several 10-inch oaks and an assortment 
of smaller trees were found chopped 
down on the Wake Forest College cam- 
pus in Winston-Salem. N.C. recently. 
The groundkeeper was pu/t/led. He sus- 
pected a new student fad. Then one day 
he spotted Bill Scripture, star outfield- 
er of the college baseball team. stroU- 
ing along the campus with an a\ on 
his shoulder. When he was questioned. 
Scripture admitted that he was the chop- 
per. He explained that he found chop- 
ping trees at waist level an excellent praC' 
ticc for developing his batting swing and 
hardening his muscles. He is ambitious 
to play professional baseball and has 
trained vigorously at the expense of the 
campus foliage. His practice paid off, 
apparently, in skill, for he batted .500 
in his first 1 3 games, of which Wake F'or- 
esi won 1 0. 

The groundkeeper offered Bill Scrip- 
ture some conventional wood to chop, 
but the outfielder demurred. The stroke, 
he said, is not at all the same with logs 
on the ground. Now scouts are after 
Scripture, and if he can find an available 
stand of timber he may become a major 
leaguer. 



TAKE A BOW 

In the past there has been a lot of hand- 
shaking in international table tennis, 
tven the Japanese, whose traditional 
greeting has been in the form of low 
bows, started shaking hands at the end 
of matches. Now the International Table 
Tennis Congress, meeting in Prague, has 
proposed that table-tennis players may 
shake hands only with their opponents 
and not with the ollicials. If they want 
to be courteous to officials, they may 
nod or bow. 

Hungary proposed the change, re- 
marking that too much handshaking was 
unhygienic — particularly for officials. 

‘J 


the big shoe is 

U.S. KEDS 


Take Keds ‘Champion,’ the country’s number one LOOK FOR THE BLUE LABEL 
casual. Smoothest fit and greatest looks of them 
all! But hard-working, too, with built-in comforts 
and a rugged construction, so it feels better, wears 
longer. Get ‘Champion.’ as shown, or slipon style. 

United States Rubber 

c» • •• • i-j. r,..,. 







Master-tailored by Gordon Ford,* 
the classic sports jacket 
molded in (ialey & Lord’s new twill 
Dacron* ixtlyester and cotton. 


Lo 
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FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY, N Y 



ADD U STEK TO I.V 0( ( ASlOW . . with Great Western wines, For party 
snacks or after dinner- try Great Western New York State Port or Cream Sherry. And (or 
a delightful aperitif, serve Great Western New York Slate Dry Sherry, These excellent wines 
have a hundred years reputation for quality behind them — made by the same winery that 
produces Great Western New York State Champagne. 


//'.'j/ri'/ 


, NEW YORK STATE champagnes, 

fff/f WINES AND VERMOUTHS. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, HAMMONOSPORT. NEW YORK. 
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who. unlike pkiycrs, could not lc;i\c inv 
niedialcly for the showers. Of course. 
•Americans hasc been shaking hands for 
years (frequently without showering im- 
mediately ihereafter). and there has been 
no noticeable decrease in the labic-tennis 
population, hut if the rules say bow or 
nod. we will bovs or nod. 

STIFFER SENTENCES 

•\ fortnight ago National rooiball 
[.cague Commissioner Pete Ro/cllc de- 
nied any plan to impose heavy penalties 
on players accused of belling or of as- 
sociating with persons of dubious char- 
acter (Si. April M>. Since ihen some 
new esidencc has come in and Ro/clle 
has changed his mind. His relaliscly 
stern sanctions, which may ho made 
public this week, are calculated lo dis- 
courage future mdiscrciions by players 
and to remind managemeni of its re- 
sponsibiliiy for close supervision of its 
athletes. 

HOOVER ON FISHING 

hvi'i since Hcrhcrl Hoover was ;j sniaJ) 
hoy in Iowa, angling wilh a willow ptile 
.md bail that had been spit upon for 
luck, he has been a devoted lisherman. 
One of his predecessors in the Wlme 
House. Grover Cleveland, was so pas- 
sionate about the sport that he wrote his 
f-'ishinf! tiiuf Sliiuitiiii' Skfitin-s. Now \lr. 
Hoover has lione the same, assembling 
in a little book. for Fun tnu! to 

H’(i\li Ydiir Son/ (Random House. S.O. 
an assortment of memorable and invai i- 
ably gentle observations he has made 
over the years on the subject he loves 
best, l.ike the siibjeet they cover, these 
thoughts are refreshing. Among them: 

■'Fishing IS the eternal Fountain of 
Voiilh. . . . There is said to be a tablet of 
2000 B.C. which says: 'The Gods do not 
subtract from the allotted span of men’s 
lives the hours spent in fishing.’ 

"The spiritual uplift of goodwill, 
cheerfulness and optimism that accom- 
panies every fishing cvpedition is the pe- 
culiar spit ii that our people need in these 
troublous times of suspicion and doubt. 
I hey ought all to be sent fishing periodi- 
cally." 

VS'hen Presideni of the I nited States. 
Herbert Hoover did not have an easy 
lime but. like other troubled men. he was 
able lo find peace m fishing, "Life." he 
writes, "is not comprised entirely of 
making a living or of arguing about ilic 
future or defaming the past. It is the 

in 



Wiggle your toes. 

Whistle. 

Shift your eyes. 

Sing. 

Whatever you do.r/on'/ just sit there. 

The thing that can kill you on high- 
ways and turnpikes is monotony. It 
dulls you. Even lulls you to sleep. 60 
mph feels like a crawl. And trouble's 
on top of you before you know it. 


So do something. Talk to yourself. 
Yell. Stop for coffee. Even if you think 
you’re okay. Play it safe. 

Another way to stay safe: Put on 
nylon cord tires. 

Tire cord is the backbone of every 
tire. And nylon is the strongest fiber 
ever used in tire cord. And the tough- 
est, And the most durable. 

Nylon can take it. It can take the 


rocks. The chuckholes. The bumps. 
And it can take the terrific heat that 
builds up in a tire at high speeds. 

On your next trip, don’t take any 
chances. Have a wide-awake driver at 
one wheel. And nylon 
cord tires on the other 
four. 

Nothing but nylon 
makes you feel so safe. 


Chem*trand, New York I. a Division of Monsanto Chemical Company, makes Chemstrand" nylon. America’s tire manufacturers do the rest. CrEMSI fvAr'D 



Ready! 
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Triumph owners are very lucky people. They discover that 
their Triumph motorcycles can do many things— not only one! 
Triumph is a trail bike — best there is. But the same fine 
machine swings swiftly down the highway or rides beauti- 
fully along a beach. Like all good things, Triumph costs a few 
dollars more. But for those who want an always “ready” 
machine — there’s nothing like a Triumph. 


TRIUMPH Dtp*. SI-4 

Towion, Baltimore 4, Maryland (in the Bail) or 
Box 4S7, Paiadena, Calil. (in the West) 

Please send your 1963 catalog e( new models. 



Street — 

f^ity Zone State. 

(Pleose Print) 
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break of waves in the sun, the contem- 
plation of the eternal flow of the stream, 
the stretch of forest and mountain in 
their inanifestalion of the Maker— it is 
all these that soothe our troubles, shame 
our wickedness, and inspire us to es- 
teem our fellow men— especially other 
fishermen." 

SCENE STEALER 

While Candy Spots and Never Bend are 
still overwhelming favorites to win the 
Kentucky Derby two weeks hence, a po- 
tential spoiler is waiting just off stage. 
His name is No Robbery. Grccnirec 
Stable's son of Swaps. No Robbery, like 
Candy Spots, has never been defeated 
and he enters this week's Wood Me- 
morial with four impressive victories. 
The latest was a 10-lcngth win over older 
horses at Aqueduct in which he turned 
the mile in 1:.14. Just two-lifths of a 
second off the track record held Jointly 
by Bald Eagle. Beau Purple and Carry 
Back. 

Meanwhile, at Kecneland. Never Bend 
propped for this week's Forerunner by 
going six furlongs in 1:12. Candy Spots, 
already at Churchill Downs, worked out 
at the same distance in 1:11, causing 
docker Bill Cunningham to remark: "It 
was the best Derby workout I've ever 
seen. Me did it so easily you couldn't 
believe your watch.'’ 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bobby Bragan, Milwaukee manager, 
on the reliance of baseball people on 
percentages: "Say you were standing 
with one foot in the oven and one foot 
in an ice bucket. According to the per- 
centage people, you should be perfectly 
comfortable." 

• SMU Hurdler Bob Johnson, on why 
he never got started on a weight-lifting 
program: "rve been trying to. but 1 
can't get them out of my car.” 

• Dick (Turk) Farrell. Houston pitcher, 
who has a reputation for fast living, 
warning rookie Rusty Staub; "Stay 
away from me. If the front office secs 
you hanging around me. I'll get traded 
for sure.” 

• Forrest F. Wise, Newport. Ark. base- 

ball fan. after he won a 55-pound barrel 
of 1.000 kosher dill pickles at the Kansas 
City Athletics' home opener; "What 1 
should do is find the guy who won the 
thousand cans of beer and the one who 
won the thousand hot dogs and not go 
home for a while." end 
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GOGI GRANT 



An ear 

for music, an eye 
for figures 


The good looking young lady, as anybody 
with a radio, TV set or record player knows, 
is one ol America's more popular vocalists. 

.She is also a Union Oil shareowner. This 
entitles her, along with 62.000 other share- 
owners, to a report on our 72nd year. It was 
a good one. 

Our customers paid us $569,377,000. 

We spent 58'’^ of this amount — or 
S328,469,00()-with over 18,000 other 
companies and individuals with whom we 
do business. 

More than 1,500 local, State and Federal 
tax collecting agencies took $34,459,000. 
Awd, we Also hAwslesi over lo governmewtAl 
agcncie.s $94,749,000 in fuel taxes we 
collected from our customers. 

Wages and other benefits for our 
employees and their families amounted to 
$65,779,000 of our income. 

This left $45.921. 000 as net profit. 

Slightly less than half of these earnings — 
or $20, 144,000 — was payable in cash divi- 
dends’ to our shareowners, including Gogi 
Grant, for the use of their money. 

The balance of our net earnings we rein- 
vested in the business to expand and mod- 
ernize facilities. 

Such profits are not only important to 
our shareowners, they are important to the 
country as a whole. 

For under our American free enterprise 
system, the rale of growth of our entire U.S. 
economy is directly dependent on the profits 
that Union Oil Company and the rest of the 
U.S. industry arc able to plow back into 
productive facilities. 

This opportunity for growth will continue 
to exist for all of us as long as our economy 
remains free and competitive. 


•hi ndJutun, ihfv rrcflved a 2% share di\ideiu1. 

Yoi'R coMMKSis iNvirnn. PresiiJcni. 

Union Oil Company of California, Union Oil 
Center. I.os Angeles 17. California. 


Union Oil Company of California 

MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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The Pitchers Union, National League 
division, is screaming 'foul,' because the 
umpires are calling balks at the greatest 
rate in the entire history of baseball 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


JUST 

A 

SECOND 



t is{ week major league baseball got ofT to 
■ its stormiest and most perplexing begin- 
ning in 87 years. No new multimilHon-dollar 
stadiums were opened; no sagging old fran- 
chises had moved to rich new towns. The name 
of the game was still baseball, but the strict 
enforcement of an old rule was driving pitch- 
ers, at least in the National League, into an 
apoplectic frenzy. In the American League the 
same rule was being violated left and right (see 
left and right), and nobody seemed to care. 

It all started when a little bird told the Na- 
tional League umpires to enforce the long- 
standing balk rule. (It must have been a little 
bird, because everybody in authority has since 
denied saying anything special about the balk.) 
The rule itself is as complex as a Philadelphia 
zoning law, but in essence it says that a pitcher 
must bring his motion to a full stop and hold 
the stop for at least one second whenever there 
arc men on base. Strict enforcement of the 
rule is generally considered to favor the base 
runner because it prevents the pitcher from 
■■quick-pitching.” 

During the first 20 games of this season. Na- 
tional League umpires called 20 balks, while 
American League umps, working under the 
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Freedom enjoyed by American League pitchers is 
shown Inadvertently by Oriole Chuck Estrada in 
game Sunday with Yankees. At left, he comes to 
set position, which he should hold for a full sec- 
ond. Instead, as shown by a sequence camera, he 
goes back into motion (right) a mere sixth of a sec- 
ond later. He should have been charged with a balk. 


Pho'Ofl'OB^* by Mo'vin E. N«. 



LAST FLING 



Cincinnati's harassed Royals see Cousy 
coming one way. bvt do tfiey a/so see 
him slipping the ball the other way? 


Making one of the patented moves that 
he brought to the sport, galloping Bob 
rares back suddenly to fire a long pass. 


FOR A WIZARD 


Bob the magnificent Cousy is at his magical best as 
he leads the Celtics to victory over the Royals and 
into the NBA finals by JOHN UNDERWOOD 



T he Boston Celtics are an old team. 

Tired blood courses through their 
varicose veins and they are suspected of 
having fallen arches, bad backs, itchy 
scalp and gout. Nevertheless, when they 
do not win a best-of-seven series in live 
games, as they did not do in the pro- 
fessional basketball semifinals with Cin- 
cinnati last week, some insufferable in 


Boston cries “fix"; iVhut's Wronn 
The Celtics? ask columnists; a letter to 
the editor suggests that Bob Cousy is 
really a little lower than the angels after 
all; and the Eioston Garden becomes a 
madhouse of paying customers clamor- 
ing to see what's up. The champion Cel- 
tics then put away all doubts by winning 
in the seventh game. They always win 


the seventh game. There is no team in 
sport that is more pleasurable to watch 
in crisis than the Boston Celtics, Super- 
annuated. they become super. Inept, they 
become ept. The magnificent Cousy. 34 
and playing his last season, becomes 21 
again, throwing the ball the length of 
the court, making phantom passes and 
side-wheeling through groves of bigger 
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Augusta's new wearer of the green tells Gwilym S. Brown of his thoughts as 
the drama rose, of the shots that brought him victory and of how, surprisingly. 


I CHANGED MY GAME 
TO WIN THE MASTERS 


A s any of the touring professionals 
t win confess, the time to start think- 
ing about winning yourself a Masters 
championship is January, when the win- 
ter tour has hardly begun. Along with 
the U.S, Open, the Masters is the most 
prized championship in golf. It isa tour- 
nament worth planning for, played on 
a golf course that demands planning. I 
was well aware that I had played in four 
previous Masters championships with- 
out ntuch success. So this January I did 
some thinking. The result was one major 
decision and two lesser ones that ended 
with my having the great privilege of 
wearing the green jacket that is given to 
each Masters winner. 

First, I decided that I would pace off 
the course, something I had done at 
many other tournaments but never at 
Augusta. This would enable me to judge 
my distance from the green quite accu- 
rately on every shot. Second, I felt it 
was necessary to attack the course from 
beginning to end — and very seldom hit 
a conservative shot. Finally — and this 
was by far the most important element 
in my pretournament strategy —I decided 
to revise my game to suit Augusta Na- 
tional. I had not been able to beat the 
Augusta course the way 1 played golf, so 
now I was going to play a different kind 
of golf, designed just to beat Augusta. 

When the 1963 tournament season 
started I was in better physical condi- 
tion. and my game was sharper than it 


by JACK NICKLAUS 

normally is in January, largely because 
my fall layoff had been brief. I played 
average golf in the Los Angeles Open 
and played almost well enough to win 
the Crosby. Almost. It will be a while 
before I forget how I three-putted the 
last hole to lose. It was just about this 
time that I began my pre-Masters prep- 
arations. My normal game has always 
been to hit my shots so that they come 
down with a slight left-to-right fade. I 
have been able to get plenty of distance 
this way. as well as accuracy. But now I 
decided that this game simply was not 
right for Augusta. I had been playing 
the course the wrong way. 

After all, Bobby Jones, who helped 
Alister MacKcnzic lay the course out. 
played most of his shots to hook from 
right to left. Arnold Palmer, who plays 
the course as if he owned it. normally 
hits a slight hook. Hogan, before he 
changed over to the fade, used to hook, 
and he won at Augusta twice and fin- 
ished second four times. Snead, who has 
won the Masters three times, has always 
drawn the bull from right to left. I 
thought, my gosh, Augusta National is 
practically all doglegs to the left. 1 had 
never been able to draw the ball proper- 
ly. but 1 decided it was time to learn. 

Learning to hook, however, was to be 
an even more difficult process than 1 had 
anticipated. In late January, while play- 
ing in a pro-am event just before the San 
Francisco open, 1 suddenly suffered a 


sharp pain in my left hip. It was so bad 
I could hardly walk. I went to a doctor 
there, and he diagnosed it as bursitis. 
The only thing that could help it wa.s 
rest. 1 played badly at San Francisco, 
missing the 36-holc cutoff, and only the 
warm weather made it possible for me to 
play well at Palm Springs and win that 
tournament. But through all the tourna- 
ments that followed — Arizona, Louisi- 
ana and Florida — I could never practice 
without inflaming the hip. I rested, I 
took injections to case the pain and I 
was able to play tournament rounds. But 
even my usually light preround warmups 
had to be cut in half. It was not until 
the Friday before the Masters that I was 
able to practice at all. By then I must 
have gotten cnougli rest and treatment, 
for the pain in the hip vanished as quick- 
ly as it had come. 

As a result of not being able to prac- 
tice, I was forced to learn my new' hook- 
ing technique during tournaments. De- 
veloping the new' shot was mainly a ques- 
tion of timing. Learning it while in com- 
petition was pretty slow work. I made 
absolutely no change in my grip or my 
swing. I simply began to hit the ball dif- 
ferently by rolling my wrists slightly to 
the left, thus producing a hook. I went 
ahead and hit these right-to-left shots in 
tournaments, even on holes that should 
not have been played that way. 

Just at the time I went up to Augusta 
I started getting belter at this shot. I 
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I CHANGED MY CAME rotHinufd 

began to have confidence that f could 
repeat my swing lime after time and draw 
the ball the right amount. The only trou- 
ble was that 1 had not been playing very 
much or practicing at all, and my game 
was not. on the whole, as sharp as it 
might have been. 

In my practice rounds at Augusta 1 
sliot 69. 70. 67 and then 32 for nine 
holes, Judging from these scores, it 
looked as if I would shoot out the lights 
once the tournament began. But 1 did the 
same thing before the Masters last year, 
and then started out 74. 75. It is not un- 
common for pros to shoot great scores in 
practice rounds and then poor ones in a 
tournament. It is not necessarily that we 
start playing badly, it is more often that 
the tournament, especially one like the 
Masters, scares us a little and we begin to 
play defensively. But I had already made 
up niy mind about attacking the course. 
Thai's how Palmer plays Augusta. I fig- 
ured. Why shouldn't I? With my hook 
working nicely, the distances on key 
holes paced off and noted on a scorecard 
(see page 22] and my attitude pretty 
bold, I was ready. No one who has played 
in the Masters can be surprised at the 
weather, Augusta can be without a breath 
of breeze for a month, and the first day 
of the tournament will come up windy. It 
never fails. They say you will have four 
different days there: one day of rain, one 
day of wind, one day when the greens are 
like marble and one day when they arc 
squishy as sponges. That's how it was 
this year. too. On opening day, Thurs- 
day. Augusta greeted us with a gale. 

I was a little surprised, however, to 
find myself 3 over par after 1 3 holes. 1 
had played a lot better than 3-over-par 
golf, i had missed some short putts, and 
I had bogeyed the 1 3th after a good 
three-iron trickled olT the right side of the 
green into the creek and gave me a 6 
instead of a possible eagle 3. 


HECTIC CLIMAX ON THE 72ND 

On the final hole of the final round Nick- 
laus tried to keep his tee shot away from 
the trees on the right side of the fairway. 
He drove his ball far to the left, where it 
came to rest near a camera car and in the 
muddy tracks left by a sea of spectators. 
As the huge crowd milled around him. he 
was permitted to pick up his ball and drop 
it on the fairway feenter/ From there 
he hit to the green for hts winning par. 

ptio’og'aehs by Kichgri] Meek 


But on the next hole, the 420-yard 
I4th. I began to get going. In previous 
years, because I was fading (he bail. I 
had always found this par-4 hole par- 
ticularly difficult. It doglegs slightly 
around a clump of pine trees on the left, 
and the fairway slopes down into trees 
on the right. My tee shot had usually 
landed on the right side of the fairway 
and then kicked dow n toward or into the 
trees. But this year 1 was able to hook 
my drive right up the center of the fair- 
way. I hit a seven-iron 20 feet from the 
hole and knocked in the putt, my first 
birdie of the tournament. I birdied 15 
also, and then made a real good chip for 
my par on the watery, par-3 16th hole. 
The pin on the I6th green was located at 
the back right, and my shot went to the 
right of the trap on that side. I had a 
downhill lie in sand and pine needles, 
but I hit a very touchy chip over the 
trap, against a bank and up onto the 
green close to the hole. 

The two birdies and that good chip 
shot brought me back in the game. They 
built up my confidence about being able 
to score. I had shot 74, but I'd played 
better than that. VV'httt's more, (he course 
had been windy and tough for everyone 
to play. I wasn't too far behind. 

On Friday 1 played the round that 
won the tournament. My other scores of 
74, 74, 72 were certainly nothing to w-rilc 
home to mother about, and even the sec- 
ond round did not start off as if it would 
be anything like a 66. On the first hole I 
hit a poor wedge shot. "Uh-oh, here we 
go again." I thought. But 1 made the 
par. It was a very big par, and it kept me 
in a positive frame of mind. 

On the next five holes I hit putts that 
1 thought would drop in the cup for 
birdies, but just stayed out. Then, on the 
7th hole, I sank an eight-foot putt for a 
birdie, and got another putt of 15 feel for 
a birdie on 8. Everything was going along 
fine. 1 was hitting the bull just as well as I 
can. On 1 2 1 got another birdie, this one 
with a long putt. 

On the par-5 I3lh, after 1 had hit iny 
tec shot, 1 noticed that Bobby Jones had 
come out on the course in his golf cart 
to watch my playing partner, Labron 
i-larri.s, and me play the hole. Immediate- 
ly I remembered the first time Bobby 
Jones had ever watched me play golf. It 
was in the 1955 National Amateur in 
Richmond. 1 was beating Bob Gardner 
1 up on the lOih hole when Jones ap- 
peared. I was only 15. and I got so nerv- 
ous 1 went bogey, bogey, double bogey, 
bogey, fell three holes down and lost the 


match one down. Now I said to myself. 
■'Let's not do that again,’’ and hit a real 
good second shot toward the green with 
a two-iron. The shot cleared the fronting 
creek by a good margin. But when it 
hit, the ball bounced olT the left side of 
the green where the pin was located and 
up into an overflow- of sand about 18 
inches behind a trap. I could not run the 
ball down because it would have gone 
into the trap. 1 did not dare pitch the 
ball, because 1 had a sandy lie and was 
afraid of catching the sand first and 
dumping the ball into the trap. There 
was only one way to play the shot, and 
that was like an explosion from sand. 
Even this was risky. If the ground under- 
neath was hard, the club might bounce 
up and hit the bail clear across the green 
and into the creek. I'll admit what 1 did 
— I stepped up and hit the shot as quick- 
ly as I could before I had a chance to 
get .scared. The ball landed above the 
hole and rolled down two feet away for 
a sure birdie. It. and the one I had made 
the day before on 16. were two of the 
finest chip shots 1 have ever hit. I went 
on from there to birdie the 15th and the 
nth. The only green I missed in regula- 
tion all day was the I8th. and there 1 
rolled my chip down the green and to 
within two feet of the hole for a finishing 
par and the 66. I consider it one of the 
two or three best competitive rounds of 
my life. 

The day had been ideal for scoring, 
and I was fortunate to have been able to 
capitalize on my opportunity more than 
anyone else in the field. You could also 
say pretty much the same thing about 
Tony Lema. He played his best round, 
a 69, that day too. thu.s setting up his 
eventual second-place finish. 

The third round on Saturday was 
weird. It was raining so hard wc came 
within about 10 minutes of having play 
called off. I missed a two-foot putt, an 
18-incher and several more short putts. 
And I hit two terrible shots that might 
have ended the tournament, for me at 
any rate. Sometimes it is hard to realize 
that, no matter how well you seem to 
be playing, disaster in a golf tournament 
is just a shot away. A gallery may be say- 
ing. "Amje's a cinch," or "Nicklaus 
can't lose now." but one shot bouncing 
the wrong way off one little tree and 
"bang" — down you go with the also- 
rans. So maybe my account of the last 
two rounds makes this Masters sound 
like a tenser tournament than you think 
it was. But you didn’t see the shots 1 
hit that could have lost it all. 
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I CHANGED MY GAME ..wrhiurd 

I uits paired on Saturday with the half* 
\^ay leader. Mike Souchak. whose 139 
for 3ft hole<i led me by a stroke. On the 
lirsl hole I hit a horrible lee shol that 
duek-hooked into a group of irees bc- 
iween the Hrsi and ninth fairways. Luck- 
ily. the ball v^as playable. 1 hooked a 
four-iron oul of the trees and onto the 
green for a par. I birdied the 5th hole, 
but I missed short putts on six, seven, 
eight and 10. 

It was on the long par-4 llth hole 
that I hit another wild shot. My driver 
slipiied in my wet glove on the down- 
swing. The ball flew down the right side 
of the fairway and smacked a pine tree 
about 150 yards from the tee. It could 
have kicked right, or straight back, or 
to the left and disappeared into a Jungle. 
I had no idea where it went. Nobody 
s;tvv It. We kind of walked hesitantly up 
the fairway. There is no gallery allowed 
on the left side of that hole at all. but a 
policeman happened to walk over there, 
and suddenly he called. ’'Is this yours? 
A Tourney ft?"' I had already walked well 
by it. and so had all the gallery. Luck 
had saved me a two-stroke lost-ball pen- 
alty, and I ended up one-putting the 
green for a par. 

I also played the last seven holes in par 

quite an accomplishment. 1 thought, 
considering the weather and the cond.- 
tion of the course. W hen playing golf in 
weather like that, all you can do is to 
keep as dry as humanly possible, take 
great care with each shot and hope for 
the best. On the IXlh green, while I was 
waiting my turn to putt. 1 looked up at 
the huge scoreboard above us, where big 
red numbers show how much under par 
a player is in the tournament, and big 
green numivers how far over par he is. 
Well. I am sort of half color-blind. Kroin 
that distance I found it hard to tel! the 
dilVerence between red and green. W'hen 
I lirst looked at the scoreboard I thought 
there were about three fellows 2 or 3 
under par, like me. But a closer look 
caused me to turn to my caddy in siir- 
pri.se. "By gosh, W'lliie. " I said, "arc we 
leading this thing by three strokes?" 

■' Ves. sir." he said. 

So I said. "W'ell, let's .see if we can 
make it four. " Then I knocked my first 
putt so far past the hole that I almost 
three-putted the green. That was before 
Fd Furgol made birdies on 15 and 1ft 
and cut my lead to one. 

W hen the day was over 1 felt that with 
a little belter putting I might have been 


leading by four or five shots. On the 
other hand. I cannot remember ever 
having gone into a round trailing by one 
shot, shooting a 74 and coming oul lead- 
ing by one shot. 1 fell so tired that night 
that when my head hit the pillow 
boom! like that. Pop! Ten hours. 

VS'aiiing to lee oil' for the final round 
on Sunday . I was confident of being able 
to play well again. I did not know how 
well 1 would score, because you never 
know how good your putting will be. 
but I fell sure I would be hitting the 
ball near the cup. I also felt good about 
being paired with Julius Boros, as pleas- 
ant a playing partner as anybody could 
ask for. At last I hit a good tee shol 
on the first hole. I put my second shot 
about 12 feel from the cup and. even 
though I missed the putt. I was off 
and running. On the next six holes I 
kept just missing putts. "Keep hillin' 

'em like that and we're going to make 
some." said Willie. But instead of 
making birdies I began to run into 
trouble. 

When you walk off the lirst green 
at Augusta you usually look over at 
the nearby 8lh green to check the pin 
position. This is an uphill par-5 hole 
that can be reached in two. I forgot 
to check. When I arrived at the 8lh 
tee I could see the distant flag clearly, 
and it looked as if it was in the right 
side of the green. I played my second 
shol. a one-iron, to the left side of the 
green, so that if I missed the green I 
would have most of it to chip into. 

But when I got up to the ball I siivv, 
with a feeling of shock, that the pin 
was not at all where I thought it was. 

It was way over on the left side. I now 
had to lake a six-iron, chip the ball 
into a grassy bank on the left side of 
the green and hope to bounce it up 
close to the hole. Sure enough, it 
caught in the grass instead of bounc- 
ing. and I took a bogey 6, But I still 
had one consolation: no one had caught 
me yet. 

Someone did catch me four holes lat- 
er. In laci. It looked for a few moments 
as if 1 might be trampled in the rush. I 
was still leading the tournament by one 
shol as I walked to the I2lh tec. but 
just then there was a roar from the 14th 
green. Snead had birdied the hole to go 
one under par for the tournament and 
tic me. Well, you know how people get 
excited. There was a lot of cheering all 
over the course about this time. 1 was 
sitting on the tee. looking at the score- 
board above the llth green, and I saw 


those red numbers begin to come up for 
the other players. And here I am playing 
a hole that has jum|X*d up and beaten a 
lot of people in Masters history. 

The 12th hole is a very difficult little 
par 3 with water in front and a wilder- 
ness behind. I was nervous. The pin was 
in the left front and I thought, "Let's 
play the ball a little to the right, draw it 
in a bit and sec what happens." W'hal 
happened was that 1 did not stay down 
with the shot longcnough. It hit straight 
into the trap in front of the green. The 
ball stopped in casual water, and I was 
allowed to lift and drop it again in the 
trap, but it stuck in the wet sand. I roin 
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THE CHART THAT JACK MADE 
proved lo he nn aluahle Tor him at Augusta, 
espeeiull> on holes .V. and 14, where cilher 
llie si/e of the greens or Iheir extreme un- 
dululions niakeihem vers liglil largels. This 
IS the aeiuat card that he referred lo during 
llic M.isters. The yardages, paced olf in 
practice rounds, were taken from promi- 
neiu landm.irks on eaci) hole, such us a tree 
or a trap. Nicklaus noied ihe distance from 


this light lie I hit what I thought was 
a pretty good sand shot, but it came out 
very fast and ran across and down over 
the other side of the green. Now I found 
out I’layer had birdied 15 and was also 
lied with Snead. I putted back instead 
of chipping, and my ball ran eight feet 
past the hole. I watched Boros run in a 
12-foot putt for a birdie that brought 
him back to even par in the tournament, 
and now I had to sink this putt or I 
would he one over par and possibly loo 
far out of contention to get buck. This 
turned out to be a very, very big putt 
for me. W hen it dropped I was still able 


to hold my confidence, and 1 had tsvo 
possible birdie holes yet to play. 

Snead, meanwhile, had birdied 1 5 and 
was two shots ahead of me. I knew now’ 
that I had to gamble, so I hit one of my 
new-found hooks around the dogleg on 
1.1 and reached the green in two with a 
two-iron, about 60 feel from the pin. I 
left my first putt five feet short. When I 
studied the green I discovered that a 
small llowcr, a daisy. I think, had sprout- 
ed up dead in the middle of my line to 
the hole. ’’How did that gel there?" I 
thought, “Fine place for a daisy." Golf 
rules prohibit moving a living plant. So 
I hit the ball right o\cr the top of the 
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such a spot 

o boih the from und ilic back 


of ihe green. By knowing where the pin was 
placed and where his ball was in relation 
to the marking point, he could determine 
quite accurately the distance to the cup 
and therefore coxitd pick the proper clvih. 
Some holes are blank, because the shots into 
them do not vary, or distance is not the 
prime factor. Note that Nicklaus mistaken- 
ly jotted the figures for No. 5 beside No. 4. 


daisy and into the cup for a birdie 4. 

This left me one shot behind. On the 
14th hole I missed a birdie putt of 12 feet 
because the ball broke left just where I 
thought it would turn right. After I had 
hit my tee shot on 1 5, my caddy told me 
that Snead had bogeyed 16 and that 1 
wa.s now tied with Snead and Player for 
the lead. Here I got another par on a 
hole that could have been disastrous. 
My drive had rolled against an old divot 
tipproximately three inches long and one 
and a half inches wide. The ball would 
have to fly through the edge of this small 
clump of dried turf. I was planning to 


hit a one-iron, but I thought the divot 
might stop the ball a little and dump it 
into the pond in front of tbc green. So I 
used a three-wood and choked up on it 
a bit. The ball apparently spun off the 
divot because it shot toward the left side 
of the green and then hooked. "There 
goes the Masters." I thought. Normally, 
a ball flying over lliat green goes into the 
pond on the 16lh hole. Then I thought, 
sort of. "Please. Somebody stop the 
ball," Nobody did, and it disappeared 
over the green. But when I did not hear 
any groans from the crowd I ligured 
maybe I was all right. I was. The ball 
had been stopped by the muddy tracks 
made by spectators behind the green, 
and I was even entitled to a fret 
drop. So. from a fairly good lie. I 
chipped back onto the green and al- 
most made a birdie 4 out of near 
disaster. 

From where I stood on the !6fh tec 
I could sec the scoreboard next to ;he 
15th green, and now knew 'hat Play- 
er had bogeyed 17 and IS. 1 hit a 
live-iron about 12 feet short of Ihe 
hole on this 190-yard par .1. As we 
walked around the pond to the green 
my caddy looked at the scoreboard 
and saw' that Snead had bogeyed the 
18th hole. I was leading the tourna- 
ment by a shot, "All we need is three 
pars." Willie said. I agreed. I did not 
think I would even ha\e to sink the 
putt. Wo had both forgotten about 
Tony Lema. I hit the birdie putt, and 
1 knew at once that it was in the hole. 

I felt pretty happy. It seemed as if the 
tournament was as good as wrapped 
up. and all I had to do was keep my 
bead on the last two boles. 1 felt tbat 
I had enough experience to keep from 
losing my nerve. 

On 17 I hit my drive and walked up 
the fairway to look at the scoreboard 
on the left. I now reali/ed that there 
was one person on the course with a 
chance to beat me: Lenta, who at lliat 
moment was on the 18th green. Then, 
just as Boros hit his second shot, 1 heard 
a loud roar from 18. I darn well was not 
going to hit my next shot until I knew 
exactly who had done what. Don't let 
anybody tell you pro golfers don't watch 
ivhaJ the oppo.silion is doing. The hoard 
changed and showed me that Lenta 
had finished the tournament one un- 
der par and that I luni to finish par. 
par to win. 

The pin on 17 was behind the large 
trap that covers the front of the green, 
and since my approach would have to 


clear the trap anyway to hit the middle 
of the green, I aimed right at the pin. I 
hit what I thought was a pretty good 
eight-iron shot. 1 wasn't worried. But 1 
could not sec the green too well from 
where I stood, and as the ball climbed 
into the air and toward the green I heard 
a man behind me yell. "Get up. get up." 
It was a pretty scary moment. 1 ran up 
and to my left to get a look at the ball 
landing. It got up all right, hit short of 
the pin and spun back. I made my par. 

Now 18. 1 stood up on the tec and 
thought. "All you need is a par 4 on this 
hole to win the tournament. You don't 
want to flirt with the trees on the right: 
you don't even want to think about 
them." So I hit the ball well over to the 
left, a little more than I intended to. ac- 
tually. It rolled into the muddy tracks 
left by the gallery, and I got a free lift 
and drop on the fairway. When I dropped 
the ball it did not fall into a very good 
lie. but became lightly covered with splat- 
tered mud. From down there the green 
looked very small. Just about all I could 
see was the jam of spectators around the 
green, the trap in front of it and the top 
half of the flagstick. I paced back from 
my marking point, the last tree on the 
right, and thus knew that I was 149 yards 
from the from of the green and 160 
yards from the pin. This ordinarily is a 
six-iron shot for me. but with the mud 
and all I knew 1 could not play a normal 
shot. 1 used the si.x-iron. but choked 
down on the grip. The shot came olf prop- 
erly. but ran farther past the hole than I 
had figured it would. My first putt was 
about 35 feet long, downhill with a break 
to the left and then one to the right. For 
a while I thought it would go in the 
hole, hut then it rolled three feet by. As I 
walked down toward the bull. Pebble 
Beach and my three putts on the final 
hole of the Crosby flashed quickly 
through my mind, but actually I was not 
as nervous as you might tliink I would 
have been. I told myself. "You have to 
get this ball down to win the lournamcnl. 
but if you miss it there will still be a 
playoff tomorrow." So 1 fell good and 
hit the putt tirmly. It was a good thing I 
did. The putt broke off to the left much 
faster than I expected it would, but it 
went in with something to spare. Jf I had 
hit it any lighter it might have missed. If 
it had. four rounds of what I consider 
the best golf 1 have ever played, tee to 
green, would have been wasted, and 
those nice people at Augusta National 
might have wound up measuring Tony 
Lcma for that green coal. end 
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THE POKER IN THE SMOKER 


Seven>card stud and draw are the games for some happy exurban commuters. They are played by such 
swingers as Eliot the Brain Surgeon, Lucky Louis and Al the Ear Tugger by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


B ridge is the great American middle- 
class game and, as might be expect- 
ed, it is the favorite diversion of card- 
playing commuters on trains throughout 
the country. Bridge is played on the 
Long Island. E’ennsylvania, New Haven, 
Lackawanna. Chicago & North Western 
and Southern Pacific railroads. It is also 
played on the New York Central lines 
— with one important exception. On 
the Hudson River division of the Cen- 
tral, poker, not bridge, is the time-pass- 
ing game on trains running back and 
forth between Grand Central Station and 


Harmon. N.Y., 35 miles to the north. 

This is not the ordinary poker you 
play in a friend's home on a Saturday 
night. This is poker as played and kib- 
itzed in the smoking car morning and 
evening by such characters as Eliot the 
Brai.n Surgeon, Lucky Louis and Al the 
Ear Tufeger. Instead of the polite mur- 
murings of a serious bridge game, the 
Harmon smoker-poker special vibrates 
with such shouts and imprecations as 
"Deal, goniff!” "Shut up!" and "You 
and your lousy two pair!" Smoker poker 
has its own rules and practices. At first 


glance, they may appear to be blunt and 
crude, but they have been forged and 
honed by the unusual conditions of play. 

In cither direction, the train trip along 
the Hudson takes an hour. The idea be- 
hind smoker poker is to cram in as many 
hands as possible and yet have each pot 
as fat as possible. As a result, the varie- 
ties of poker played are either draw or 
seven-card stud. Five-card stud is out; 
it does not ofTer enough heart -stopping 
possibilities. Wild cards are out. and so 
are games like "baseball” and "high- 
low.” ("In a lurching car, with four 

ionllnufj 
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Wherever you find water, you usually find V. 0. 


Why? Because V.O, transforms quite ordinary 
tapwaterintoa quite extraordinarydrink. 

V.O, is light to the taste, yet brilliant in 
flavor. A most happy combination, totally 
pleasing from your very first sip. 

It is a great whisky, whose virtue is your 
own reward. Known bythecompanyii '. aps 
Seagram's Imported V.O. 
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An adventure in color. The rich muted tones found in these shirts m Dan River Wash &. 
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SMOKER POKER ■ .mihiueil 

guys sitting down and (our standing up. 
there's enough confusion already." says 
niiot the Brain Surgeon.) To speed play, 
you can open on anything in draw. The 
cards arc barely shulllcd. and there is no 
cut. Why waste half a minute? And since 
all the players want to get as much ac- 
tion as possible, most of them stay 
through a hand with a holding they 
ordinarily would abandon early. Natu- 
rally. there is more than the usual num- 
ber of flushes and full houses. When 
Eliot the Brain Surgeon says, • full." 
Lucky Louis is likely to respond. “I low' 
high?" Sometimes you think they're 
playing with a pinochle deck. 

The smoker poker game has been go- 
ing on for 13 years. Eliot the Brain Sur- 
geon — unlike most smoker poker play- 
ers. he docs not mind disclosing his full 
name, which is Eliot Stark - and a friend, 
a theatrical press agent, started it. The 
friend has since dropped out, but co- 
founder Eliot plays on even though he 
is not permitted to sit dow n in the game. 
He deals so ineptly ("He has the hands 
of a brain surgeon." a player once 
cracked, thereby giving Eliot his nick- 
name) that he has been banished to 
standing in the aisle. Only fast shufllers 
are permitted to sit down in the seals. 
Eliot is likely the first commuter in the 
country to have clocked 221.772 miles 
standing. 

The question has been asked, why is 
poker and not bridge played on the Har- 
mon trains? The answer is twofold, first, 
riiot and his friend preferred poker. 
"Poker is a game for extraverts." says 
Eliot, a corporate public relations man 
who once handled .layne Mansfield. Sec- 
ond. even if Eliot and his friend had not 
started the game, someone else on the 
train probably would have. The Harmon 
trains serve the village of Crolon-on- 
Hudson and, to put it mildly. Croton is 
considerably different from other com- 
muter towns. It has been called Cirecn- 
nk'h ViJEige pregmni. Scnk'ii by iui}ku} 
immigrants who came to cut stone for 
the Croton Reservoir dam in the early 
190()s. it was "discovered" later by ar- 
tistic Bohemians and political radicals 
yearning for the simple life. There is a 
minimum of Madison Avenue types. 
Through the years Croton has remained 
somewhat rural and nonconformist. It 
is a town of interesting individualists. 
Two main "industries" are think tanks. 
One is the Institute for Motivational 
Research, headed by Dr. frncst Dichter. 


who is trying to sell everyone on the idea 
that automobiles are a sex symbol. The 
other is the Hudson Institute, where Dr. 
Herman Kahn and his team of nuclear 
strategists are assessing the various ways 
that nations can blow everyone up effi- 
ciently. So w hat else would you get from 
such a place hut poker players? 

The best way to capture the essence 
of Croton is to stand on the Harmon 
station platform some wintry morning 
when the wind is blowing in from the 
river, the snow swirls across the tracks 
and the air brakes of the trains spout 
geysers of steam. Instead of Brooks 
Brothers garb, the commuters are done 
up in fur hats, berets and greatcoats 
tailored in Belgrade at the turn of the 
century. On a Monday morning, it is 
easy to pick out the smoker poker play- 
ers from the rest of this crowd. They are 
the ones uho urc smiUng. The rest are 
glum at the thought of leaving their 
woodland retreats after the weekend, 
but the poker players seem happy to be 
going back to work. Actually, they're 
overjoyed about getting back to the 
game. Who said anything about work? 
Conversely, on Friday evenings, the reg- 
ular commuters are elated while the po- 
ker players arc depressed. Two whole 
lousy days to waste before the game on 
Monday morning! 

The original game ( liol started is still 


going on the K:15. There are games on 
the 7:23 and the 9:02. but these are sons 
of the 8:15. For instance, the 9:02 crowd 
is made up of former 8:15ers who 1 ) can 
now alTord to indulge in banker's hours 
or 2) are feuding with someone in the 
8:15 game. 

When the 8:15 pulls in, the regular 
commuters clamber aboard the first two 
cars like Chinese refugees abandoning 
Nanking. The poker players peel off and 
head for the third car. a smoker. Before 
the train pulls out. a couple of hands are 
already dealt. The stakes are a modest 
quarter and a half. L'sually there is one 
game, with seven or eight players par- 
ticipating and about half a do/cn kibitz- 
ers hanging over the seats. At Ossining, 
the next stop down the line, up to three 
more players may join the game. (One 
morning they almost didn't. The con- 
ductor nas so interested in ihe hand be- 
ing played that he forgot to let the Os- 
sining passengers on until they started 
banging on the doors.) 

The three most prominent players in 
the game arc Morris. Eliot and Dave. 
That's because they make the most noise. 
Morris tries to distract the other players 
with a constant line of aimless chatter. 
He openly admits this. "I'm trying to 
take your mind off the game, fellas," he 
announced gaily one morning when told 
to pipe down. The only players who can 
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SMOKER POKER continued 


make him be still are Jimmy and Jack, 
ordinarily quiet players. When Morris 
gets carried away talking. Jimmy and 
Jack start a cross-tabic conversation 
about golf. Morris can't stand golf. 
When a tournament like the Masters is 
on, Morris stays silent. Eliot is perhaps 
the zaniest player. Exiled to the aisle, he 
is always the slowest to arrange his hand 
and get his money down. While the other 
players fume, he searches one pocket and 
then another for change. If he decides to 
raise, he may blow half the trip. In a 
draw game, he is at his worst. On any 
number of occasions he has broken up 



pat hands to, as he once put it in a 
loud aside, "sucker the other guys in.” 
Usually he suckers himself right out, but 
he gets his kicks that way. On the other 
hand, he is also capable of staging the 
most outrageous bluffs. Once he and a 
player named Horace were the only two 
left in a game. "Can you beat queens?" 
Horace asked hesitantly. "Of course.” 
said Eliot, slapping down a half dollar. 
Horace threw in his hand, and Eliot 
raked in the pot. He only had a pair of 
6s. It is little wonder that Horace now 
catches the 9:02. 

Dave gets on at Ossining. He is a good 
player, but what throws the others off 
balance is his cackle. Someone will have 
aces showing, but Dave will get a deuce 
and he will cackle. It is unnerving. In 
draw, he is devastating. He will take 
three cards and cackle. He will stand pat 
and cackle. You sec him, and he'll beat 


you. You don't, and he cackles again. 
He may have bluffed you. With Dave it's 
impossible to figure the cackle. 

Dave's good luck charm is Al the Ear 
Tugger. Al never plays. He only watches. 
He has been watching so long he has be- 
come a part of the game. He keeps the 
books. If Eliot owes Lucky Louis S3 or 
vice versa, Al notes this in a little book. 
If a player doesn’t have a match, Al 
lights his cigarette. Al has a fresh deck of 
cards in his pocket. Al is equipped for 
every emergency. Should the lights go 
out, Al whips out a flashlight. This is his 
busiest time. Each player is screaming 
for Al to put the light on 
his hand, and at the same 
time all of them arc yelling 
for him to keep it on the pot. 
But even when things are go- 
ing routinely. Al is busy. He 
is lugging Dave's left ear. 
Between cackles, Dave ex- 
plains this brings good luck. 
For extra special luck, Al 
also scratches Dave's back. 
"Once 1 scratched his back 
for the whoU trip and he 
won a bundle," Al says. One 
day Dave brought his young 
son along. The boy noticed 
Al tugging his father's left 
ear. so he tugged the right 
one. By the time the train 
reached Grand Central, 
Dave's ears were red and 
swollen. 

With Eliot fumbling for 
change, Morris talking for 
diversion, Dave cackling and Al tug- 
ging. the game rolls along in fine fash- 
ion until 125th Street, the next to last 
stop. Here the stakes automatically dou- 
ble, and the normally wild tempo of 
the game becomes explosive. There are 
just 1 1 minutes left to play. Not only 
arc the losers trying to make up their 
losses (one player is known as Stymie, 
bcciiuse he is such a fast finisher), but 
Abe enters the game. Until a couple 
of years ago, Abe lived in Croton and 
played the game regularly. Then he 
moved to Larchmont. served by the New 
Haven railroad. To Abe's horror, the 
New Haven abounds in Madison Avenue 
types who play bridge in the morning 
and read the stock tables in the 
Tflegram al night. He had to make some 
sort of a break. So every morning, Abe 
takes the 8:35 New Haven train from 
Larchmont, rides 22 minutes to 125th 



Street, where he disembarks and waits 
seven minutes for the 8: 1 5 from Harmon. 
Not a moment is wasted. On the plat- 
form he flexes his fingers in warmup, 
tilts back his hat and assumes a sprint- 
er’s crouch. The instant the 8:15 ar- 
rives. he charges aboard to the cry of 
"Deal me in!" When Abe lived in Cro- 
ton he was a daring player. Now that 
he has only 1 1 minutes to play, he ap- 
proaches the game with all the zeal of 
Willie Sutton left alone in the U.S. Mint. 
"We think Abe moved to Larchmont on 
purpose," Eliot says, "just so he could 
come on fresh and give it to us quick.” 

One morning when there was a new 
player in the game, everyone dropped 
out but the newcomer and Abe. When 
the newcomer dropped out also, the 
other players screamed that he should 
have stayed. They all simply assumed 
Abe was bluffing — he doesn't have lime 
to wait for a good hand — and they had 
quit solely because they figured the new- 
comer had a winning hand. It is a rule 
that one of the regulars must stay, no 
matter how poor his cards, to keep Abe 
honest. This is a difficult chore, demand- 
ing the self-.sacrifice of a Kamikaze pilot. 

The lure of the game has marked the 
lives of other expatriates of Croton. 
A few years ago a fellow named Fred 
rented a summer cottage in Croton. He 
was accepted into the game and played 
every morning and evening. When he 
had to return to his home in Manhattan 
in September, he couldn't stand the sep- 
aration. Every night after work he would 
run over to Grand Central to catch the 
evening game on the 5:38 to Harmon. 
When the train reached Harmon, he 
would dash up the station stairs and 
down another .set to jump aboard the 
6:34 back to New York. The 6:34 is a 
local making 20 stops, and Fred didn't 
get home until 8. He did this for six 
months. When he quit, the regular play- 
ers figured he lacked stamina. Another 
player, Don, who lived in Croton the 
year round, moved to New Rochelle, 25 
miles to the southeast. Don had his days 
off in the middle of the week, and when- 
ever he needed a haircut, which was 
about every other week, he would go to 
Manhattan via Harmon. He would spend 
an hour driving to the Harmon station, 
catch the 8:15. get his haircut inthe city 
and kill the rest of the day wandering 
around until it was time for the 5:38. 
He would drive home from Harmon in 
the dark. All told, he spent 12 hours to 
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get in two hours of smoker poker. The 
regular players see nothing out of the 
ordinary in this. If you like to play, you 
play. If you don't, you don't. A few 
weeks ago. a former Croton resident 
named Paul showed up on the evening 
train. For the past three years he had 
been living in Europe, renting out his 
Kouse in Croton. When he walked up to 
the game, he got not one word of greet- 
ing. Instead, one of the players growled, 
"You're light.” The game was on. 

When the morning train finally reaches 
Grand Central, the smoker poker play- 
ers and the kibitzers adjourn en masse 
to the Gateway Restaurant, where the 
big winner pays for coffee and [Danish. 
(A bitter loser may try to get even by 
ordering scrambled eggs with pancakes 
on the side.) Most of the players, who 
have been smoking cigars and pipes on 
the train, haven't had breakfast yet. 
When they trudge into the Gateway, 
Tex, the waitress, greets them with. "Hel- 
lo. miserables.” 

Although some of the players have 
been in the game for years, few of them 
know the others' last names or occupa- 
tions. It wasn't until Lucky Louis' pic- 
ture appeared in the Croton weekly that 
the other players learned his last name. 
By general agreement, it was none of 
their business to ask. If a smoker poker 
player runs into another player and his 
wife around Croton, it is an ofTensc of 
the worst order to mention the game. 
Debts are never discussed in public, not 
even if a player encounters the debtor in 
the grocery loading up on pate de foie 
gras. Some wives, of course, are aware 
that their husbands play. Lucky Louis' 
wife, for example, knows it. When they 
decided to watch their budget some time 
ago, she at first thought of giving up 
the maid. Then she explained she Just 
couldn't bear to take that step, so Lucky 
Louis nobly agreed to help out by play- 
ing on the train only one way. 

Lucky Louis may be the most typical 
of the players. He got into the morning 
game three years ago in customary fash- 
ion. For two months he hung over an 
adjacent seat as an apprentice kibitzer. 
An apprentice kibitzer who wants to get 
in the game may make only approving, 
clucking sounds. He may not grunt in 
disgust or offer verbal criticism. If he 
docs, he's at once tagged as a full-fledged 
heckler and the odds arc overwhelming 
that he'll be rejected if he asks to play. 
After two months of apprentice kibitz- 

coniinued 



There’s more to this than meets the nose 


Fragrance is only one part of this after-shave. It contains 
extra ingredients to perform half-a-dozen important jobs. A heal- 
ing agent, to help cope with shaving nicks and scrapes. A soothing 
emollient to keep your face from feeling chapped or taut. A special 
high-grade alcohol to refresh your skin. Even a bacteria check to 
help fight infections that result from shaving. Put all these ele- 
ments plus a fine fragrance into one bottle— and you’ve got a first- 
rate after shaving lotion. It's called Yardley. 
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"WOMEN 
DRIVERS 
LOVE MEr 


“My name is Guide-Matic. Women 
drivers love me because I make night- 
time driving more convenient. And be- 
cause I control headlights automatically, 
the ladies can wear their high-fashion 
shoes with more comfort. ) sit up on 
your dash, and at the approach of other 
cars instantly dim your headlights. I do 
this automatically— faster than you can 
ever do it yourself. Let me show you how 
I can make your nighttime driving safer, 
easier and far more convenient. Ask for 
additional information at any General 
Motors dealer. Remember my name ...” 

GUIDE- 

MATIC 

AOTOMATIC HEAOLIGilT CONTROL 

GUIDE LAMP DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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ing. Lucky Louis became a full-lime gen- 
ial kibitzer. He was then allowed to make 
approving statements instead of sounds. 
When he saw tliot break up a full house 
in draw, he would say, "Heautifully 
played.” Of course, all the w hile Lucky 
Louis was serving up such blandish- 
ments, he was carefully noting the strat- 
egics of the players. (A fat lot of good 
Ihi-S did him. }t is one thing to watch as 
a kibitzer and something else again to 
be swept up in the vortex of smoker po- 
ker.) Then one day, when one of the 
regulars failed to show-, Lucky Louis of- 
fered to take his place. He didn't ask if 
he could play: that would sound as 
though they were doing him a favor. In- 
steitd, his tone implied that he wanted 
to help them out. After a brief, silent in- 
terlude, during which the players rolled 
their eyes back and forth at one another 
in mute discussion, they assented. Louis 
was in the game to stay. 

But Louis still didn't have a scat. As a 
newcomer, he had to stand in the aisle 
with Eliot. Then, when one of the sitters 
was absent a couple of days later. Louis 
apologetically look his place. Through 
the years now. the seat — next to the win- 
dow, facing forward — became his. If 
Lucky Louis doesn't show up tomorrow, 
the seat will be saved, at least until the 
train reaches Ossining. 

In many ways, Lucky Louis lives for 
the game, "rm set up for the day when 


I win and I'm down when I lose." he says. 
"Isn't that awful! I'm 'fed' by it. Even 
when I'm losing, I love the public dis- 
play, Some of my pleasure in the game 
is the guy hanging over my shoulder 
watching me try to fill an inside straight. 
It's a heady feeling — you feel as though 
you've got to go for the straight just for 
this guy." On occasion. Lucky Louis 
couid catch an earher train home in the 
evening, but he finds himself hanging 
around for the 5:38. On the other hand, 
if he thinks he might miss the train, 
he’ll find himself thinking up excuses to 
get out of the office. 

The front smoker of the 5:38 is usual- 
ly jammed. Here the players from the 
morning 7:23. 8:15 and 9:02 meet in a 
sort of Stanley Cup playoff. There may 
be as many as half a dozen games going, 
along with a nickel-dime game for 
younger commuters hoping to work their 
way up. On the 5:38, the stakes double 
at the Tappan Zee Bridge at Tarrytown, 
20 minutes from Harmon. "It’s amazing 
what keen eyesight losers have," Lucky 
Louis says. "There are some guys who 
can see that bridge while we’re still in 
the tunnel at Grand Central.” 

Morning or evening, the game thor- 
oughly engrosses all hands. Al the Ear 
Tugger says that recently one of the vet- 
erans happened to glance out the win- 
dow. "Hey. fellows!” he cried in excite- 
ment. "Look! A river!" end 
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CANADA 

. . . the 

wonderful world 
at your 
doorstep! 


On! MORI RAIMIOW aild llis CfCCl W ill bc 
full. Lunchiimc; fresh, pan-fried irout! 

Between three oceans, a million lakes 
and rivers swell each spring, ready to 
tempt nimrod or novice. Fly fisherman, 
bait caster or iroller. you’ll find unparal- 
leled sporting thrills in Canada. 

Accept the challenge of the mighty 
Atlantic salmon in New foundland. Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. Maritimers. 
naturally, will tell you there is nothing 
like Atlantic salmon for fiavour: West- 
erners. however, will contest this. For 
proof, they offer leaping coho, chinook 
and kokanee. You decide for yourself. 

Central Canada rightly boasts of the 
piscatorial pleasure it offers. Virgin 
waters in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories provide the test of a lifetime. 


Go after battling game fish in the 
coastal waters of B.C. and the Atlantic 
Provinces. (Perhaps you’re the man to 
top the world tuna record -977 Ib.- 
caught olT Nova Scotia in 1950!) 

Should your family not share your 
enthusiasm, there arc many compensa- 
tions— boating. swimming, water-skiing, 
hiking or just relaxing in Canada’s 
great outdoors. 

Lu.xury “fly-in” fishing lodges (as well 
as drive-in) cater to outdoor-whetted 
appetites. Fxperl. knowledgeable guides 
arc readily available. 

It’s always “o)ven season” for hospi- 
tality! Drop us a line— we’ll send you the 
Fisherman’s Guide, which includes an- 
gling regulations for each of Canada’s 
ten provinces. 


TRAVEL DIVIDEND, your dollar goes further in Canada 


Please stick 
this coupon 
on any postcard 
or enclose 
in envelope 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau. Ottawa, Canada 
Please send information on fishing in Canada to: 







AN IDEAL YACHT CLUB 


SHOULD BE AN INTEGRAL PART 


OFTHE SPORT IT IS DESIGNED FOR. IN THE MODEL PICTURED HERE, AND ON THE FOLLOWING 
PAGES, A FORMER STAR CLASS RACING CHAMPION WHO IS ALSO A LEADING CALIFORNIA 
ARCHITECT OUTLINES IN DETAIL HIS IDEA OF WHAT THE PERFECT YACHT CLUB SHOULD BE 







YACHT CLUB 


conlrniied 


stands the 


MODil B'Y ROBlfiT BlDWtLl 


^ike ;i yacht club — any 
yacht club — on an ordinary 
summer afternoon. Out on 
the floats an outboard sailor 
is tinkering with his engine. 
Near b>. a racing sailboat is 
tied up. but its owner is 300 
yards away, drying his sails 
on the grassplot just above 
the beach. On the other side 
of the clubhouse where the 
marine railway leads up to the 
boatyard, an amateur ship's 
carpenter is scraping the bot- 
tom of a hauled-oul boat far 
from the cooling comfort of 
the club bar. Meanwhile, half 
a mile or more out on the 
bay, a licet of class boats is 
rounding the leeward mark 

clubhouse 

amid a llutlcr of spinnakers 
invisible to the members and 
guests gathered in the seclu- 
sion of the dining room. 

■'Where's Dad?" someone 
may ask. "I think he look the 
station wagon and went down 
to the boatyard," will come 
the answer. "Well. I'll see if 
I can find him. I'll meet you 
up in the bar later, and then 
maybe we can find a boat and 
gel out to see the races." 

■'In the ideal yacht club." 
say.s Bill t-ickcr. a tall, bald 
and lanky Californian, "com- 
ments like these, indicating a 
wide separation of activities, 
would never be heard." Ficker 
ought to know. A prosperous 
architect who has designed 
many of the fashionable New - 
port Harbor homes (includ- 
ing Briggs Cunningham's 


Lido Isle estate), he has spent 
most of his 35 years racing 
sailboats, from tiny Sabots 
and Snowbirds on up to 
mighty ocean-treading grey- 
hounds like Howard Ahman- 
son's Sirim- II. In 195S he 
raced his Star to a world 
championship- 

"Thc architecture of any 
yacht cliih should be an out- 
growth of all the club's func- 
tions." Ticker says, "its ac- 
tivities should be integrated, 
as they are in many golf clubs. 
There the locker room, bar 
and dining room arc all handy 
to the first tee and the last 
green. The whole club mem- 
bership is projected into the 
game of goll'. and tlial con- 
cept can be applied to yacht- 
ing." In the half-model show n 
on the preceding pages and at 
left (with roof removed in the 
lower piclurcl. Kicker shows 
w hat It takes to make a yacht 
club ideal. 

In Picker's dream club 
three basic ideas are employed 
to bring the disparate activi- 
ties of an average yacht club 
together. 

First, the club is projected 
into the water, with a ramp 
walkway leading out from the 
shore. 

Second, the club is a three- 
level structure, with each level 
coordinated in the service of 
the club as a whole. 

Third, and most visually 
dramatic, the club is round. 
■‘I didn't start out with a 
round building." f'ickcr ex- 
plains. "I started out seek- 
ing a meaningful relationship 
between inside and outside 
activity. The people inside 
should feel the excitement on 


the water — beats docking and 
leaving, boats racing, flags, 
sails, masts, sun -and w iih so 
many things going on at once. 
It seemed best to allow the 
activity to turn on an axis. 
Hence the round design." 

Because of its circular de- 
sign. I ickcr's club serves its 
members as a dramatic ibca- 
ler-in-ihc-rniind where, ajv 
propriatcly. yachting becomes 
the scenery . "Imagine a parly 
on a balmy night." Picker 
suggests. "Everyone in gowns 
and white dinner jackets, the 
walls opened to a warm bree/e 
and, outside, completely en- 
circling the club, a lighted 
backdrop of rigging and masts 
and yachts— a fantastic back- 
ground for a formal party!" 

Docks ring the club's low- 
est level, radiating outward 
like spokes from the hub of a 
wheel. A small railway circles 
the outside edge of this level, 
allowing easy movement of 
haulcd-out boats and heavy 
gear. 

In the center of the lowest 
level arc maintenance and 
storage facilities — the club's 
boatyard — together with rest 
rooms, lockers, showers and 
a kitchen serving the dining 
rooms above. 

Circular stairways wind 
around the kitchen on the 
boatyard deck up to the sec- 
ond level, where all social 
events lake place. Mere from 
the dining room and the 
bar {iiulkuivcl by the yellow 
mbit's at ifji) members can 
look down on boatyard and 
docks through large open 
areas in the floor and get an 
unobstructed view of the bay 
waters beyond from the club's 

continued 
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'Aide, balconylike overhang- 
ing licr. Spiral stairs {ai "12 
o'clock." "4 o’clock" mid "8 
o'clock" in llic dnoving above) 
wind upward to the club roof, 
the third level, which serves as 
an open grandstand complete 
with platform for the race 
committee ("9 o'clock"). 
Here spectators can watch 
races going on in the waters 
near by, or just relax in the 
sun and the breeze. 

Just as impressive is the 
flexibility of Picker's design. 
‘This can't be a rigid, un- 
changeable thing,” he says. 
“It’.s got to be adaptable to 
the area in which it is built. 
Take esthetics for example. 
In southern California, where 
I live, the severe, modern lines 
I've suggested herein the mod- 
el would go quite well. On the 


other hand, the character of 
the Northwest is woody, and 
people that sail there might 
want to change the club’s 
lines for a more traditional 
appearance. 

••Construction materials 
and building costs W'ill also 
vary according to location,” 
Picker goes on. "The design 
I've shown here is concrete, 
w hich I consider ideal in most 
in.stances. It weathers well, re- 
quires little maintenance, and 
its mass — its brute resisting 
force — would be an advan- 
tage in a place like Florida, 
where violent hurricane winds 
or a battering sea could be 
expected. Still, other mate- 
rials, such as wood or steel, 
might be more readily avail- 
able. and these certainly could 
be utilized with the same idea. 


Naturally, since 1 am simply 
envisioning an ideal, I can af- 
ford to say. ‘Damn the ex- 
pense.' The building as show n 
would come high. I would es- 
timate the cost at around 
S500.000 in warm climates, 
where the weather is gentle, 
hut this co.st would rise sharp- 
ly in climates where insula- 
tion and central heating be- 
come a problem. The general 
concepts, however, could eas- 
ily be trimmed and pruned 
to a far smaller scale and a 
less ambitious design." 

Tradition, a vital clement 
in any yacht club, takes on 
new excitement in Picker's ar- 
rangements. Brightly lighted 
trophy cabinets, pictures of 
club commodores, of great 
races and famous yachts arc 
spread throughout the sec- 


ond level, not confined to any 
one room. "The concourse 
around the main ballroom 
would be a walkway through 
a museum." he says, "With 
the readily movable panels 
that form the interior com- 
partments, emphasis can be 
placed on any special area. 
For example, if a significant 
trophy is being raced for. it 
could be set apart from all the 
others and accented with pan- 
els around it. And since there 
arc no corners to consider, 
and such vast spaces are avail- 
able. there is virtually no end 
to the dramatic variations 
possible. The important thing 
to remember.” says Sailor- 
Architect Ticker, "is that the 
principal function of a yacht 
club is yachting." 

— Arthur Zich 
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How often have vou said to 
yourself; "It’s hard enough to 
meet expenses let alone save 
money !” 

You can do both— within 
your income— claim John and 
Alice Flaherty, well-known 
writers, lecturers and counselors on family 
money management. Their principles of 
spending-and-saving, together with dozens 
of practical tips, have been compiled in a 
booklet. "How to Make the Most of Your 
Family’s Income’’— and it's yours for the 
asking from New York Life. 

“Pay Y ourself First” is the Key. There’s 
no "trick’’ to proper money managing, the 
authors point out. but there are several 
fundamentals. First, "it is important that 
you develop a sense of appreciation for 
your own income level.” In addition, vou 
must calculate on the basis of iwi income, 
and make it a rule to "pay yourself lirst”; 
that is, include a specilied amount of sav- 
ings, no matter how small, among )our 
regular expenses. 

It Takes Planninj;, Not Depriving. To help 
you start, the authors olfer a guide, involv- 
ing simple arithmetic, that shows how lo 
"calcndarizc” expenses systematically, re- 
gardless of your income range. However, 
this plan is not a "tighten your belt" sys- 
tem. but includes such items as entertain- 
ment, gifts, vacations, as well as necessities. 

It is not the authors’ intention to lead 
you into a rigid system. Instead, their book- 
let helps you double-check where vour 
money has been going and plan better for 
the future. Their experience and advice 
should prove most valuable to your family. 

Helpful .\dvicc — Yours Free. For vour 
free copy of this helpful booklet send the 
coupon or ask your New York Life Agent. 
The New York Life Agem in Your Coiii- 
fiiiiuiiy is (I Good Man to Know. 


Start vow financial planning with 

NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY)^^ 

Dupt. SP-2. Box 10, .Stadtson Square Station. 

Sew York in. New York 

(Or 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 

I would like a free copy of "How to Make 
the .Most of ^'our Family’s Income" 


VAXIF 

AUOKIS.S. 
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CHARTER CRUISE 
ABOARD YACHT MANDALAY 

A 128 foot schooner of Ihe Windjammer Fleet. Sailing out 
of Miami for ten sun-filled, fun-filled days of adventure and 
discovery. These pictures show some of the spirit and 
romance of the cruise through the Bahamas. And how per- 
fectly these clothes belong and behave aboard or ashore. 
For your own cruise, write Capt. Mike Burke—Windjammer 
Cruises. Inc.. P. 0. Box 1051, Miami Beach. Fla. 



See the new White Stag charter cruise collection in Wellington Sears 
Sanforized-Plus fabrics. Now at these fine stores : 


ALASKA 
Anchorace . 
ARIZONA 


Ca'ri&ou Oeot. Sior« 


LOUISIANA 

N.'* Uf .40* . 

MAINE 
Rofii 


D. H. Holmes 

. Porleous, Mitchell & Braun 


Diamond’s 

lucson The College SnoDs 

CALIFORNIA Mary s Califo'ii a 

Eu'eka Da'y Bret 

• • • Bvlfums’ 

. The Denver Ov Goods Co. 

I . Read Co. 


C0L0RA06 

De-ver 

CONNECTICUT 


MARYLAND 

Ballimcr.’ Stnv-t&Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Wm. Filene Sons Co. 

Bostcn Jordan Marsh Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit J.L Hudson 

Grand RaO'di Wu'rOerg's 

■ Hosier’s 

. • . Stii, Barr & Fuller Co. 


MlSS^cfuRI 


. Edward MaMey Co. L<ni c 


Now Havi 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

W.yshinKton Woodward & Lothroo 

FLORIDA 

Orlando Jcrdan-Marsn 

Pensacola Gayior’s 


Cold’s 

. J.L 8fano<-is&Sons 
. Kilpatrick's Younkers 


. Davison-Paxon & Branches 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta .... 

ILLINOIS 
Criicago & Peoria 

Waukegan nem 

IOWA 

Cedar Rapids Tht KiUjan C< 

Clinton John Van Allen & Son, im 

Des Moines & Sioux City Younke< 

Ououque Stampfer' 


Omaha . . 

Ornar-j 

NEW JERSEY 

Asoury l■afk Steiobach 

Newark . L. Bamberger A Co. 

Plairi.fid Tepoer's 

NEW YORK 

Brooklyn Abraham A Straus 

Buffalo Wm, Hengerer Co. 


Carson, Pine, Scott A Co. Jamaica B. Gerta 

Hem’s New York Lryrri A Taylor 

Rochester Sibley, Lmdsay A Curr 

Syrac..-.!! Fiah ACo. 

OHIO 

Akron O'Ni-il's 

Cincinnati Pogue's 


Cleveland Hatfe Bros. 

Columbus FAR Laaarus 

Dayton Rike Kiimlpr Co. 

Toledo LaSalle A Koch 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City John A. Brown 

Tulsn Varrdeveer's 

OREGON 

Eugene .The Bon Marche 

Portland Mece' A Frank Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pniiailelphi.i Strawsridge A Clothier 

Piflsbu^h , . Josi’pn Horrie CO. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Provcdente. Cladding’s 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greene. I I- M. /. r - Arnold A Co. 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis ............ Goldsmith's 

Nashvil'c Cam Slpars 

TEXAS 

Dallas Sanger-Harris 

Fort Worth R, E Co* 

Houston . , . Fo'ey’-- 

San Anionio Joske's 

UTAH 

Sad Lake Cify 2CM( 

WASHINGTON 

Seaille A Branches The Bon Marcne 

Spokane Th-'"* — e-l 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee The Milwaukee Boston Store 
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UNDER WAY — 15 to 20 knot breeze. Perfect weather for White Stag deck GREAT DAY — sensation of sun. wind, salt spray 
jackets and Jamaica shorts in Wellington Sears Sanforized-Plus Topsail". on the face. The great sailing look: White Stag. 


LEFT: Deck Jacket in sailcloth. Small sailor collar closes up tight against rough 
weather with a neat throat latch. Pockets in unexpected places, 8-18, $11.00. Sea 
Parka with zip-front closing, drawstring hood, 8- 18, $13.00. Sailcloth Jamaica shorts, 
6-20, $6.00. RIGHT; Catamarran II — longer-length cotton knit pullover with bold, 
brave tri-color vari-width stripes, S-M-L, $5.00. Sailcloth Deck Pants, 8-20, $8.00. 



LUNCH— on deck, ifs more delicious, more fun. 



\l>\ Ki{'riSKMKN r (amt.) 



BEACH PICNIC— steel band provides the magic. Sanforized Plus provides the imperturbable neat look ashore in White Stag sep- 
arates and step-in shift. Pants and shift in Topsail, the original sailcloth — good sailors' choice for deck wear, leisure wear. 


ABOVE; Sailing Flowers knit shirt, S-M-L. $8,00, Sailcloth South- 
ampton pants, 6-20, $8.00. Sailcloth Bermuda Cover, 8-16, $9.00. 






GOING ASHORE — great explorations ahead. Great discoveries 
in boat launch; White Stag shorts and bare-armed tops. 


LATE 0 AY— Old hands now. the crew relaxes. Correct on -deck appear- 
ance assured by Sanforized-Plus, Wellington Sears. White Stag. 


STRAW MARKET — best buy everywhere — the crew’s un- DRYING OFF — after-swim luxury of the 
wrinkled look In Wellington Sears Sanforized-Plus sailcloth, sun and White Stag's terry shift. 


FINALE — happy ending to 
a perfect ten-day cruise. 


TOP LEFT; Tuitle lop, S-M-L, S3.00. Surfboy shoih, muiti-coloi leg panels, 6-14, $7.00. Windiammer colors. Skiff top, scoop-necked pull- 
over in cotlon knit, S-M-L, $4,00. Again, with Sailclotn Jamaica shorts. TOP RIGHT: Sailing Shirt with eiasticized botlom for swimsuil cover 
up, drawstring hood, 8-18. $11.00. Sea Legs pants. Turtle top with Sea Legs pants. Lowered naut'ca I waistline while biaid tnmmed, 6-16, $9.00. 
BOTTOM LEFT: Turtle top over Bermuda length Deck Skirt. 6-16, $8.00. Cotton knit Polo Shirt, S-M-L. $4,00 with Shoreline Skirt. 
8-18, $8.00. BOTTOM RIGHT: Sandpipci Shift in cotton kmt shantung teiry. S-M-L, $1 1.00. 



The new Mercedes- Bene 300SE Sedan. 


The Last Mile Is the Beginning for This Mercedes-Benz 


In every new Mercedes-Benz, engine and trans- 
mission parts have already been bench-tested 
at 200 miles per hour before assembly. Each 
bearing was X-rayed, Even the raw metals were 
analyzed by spectroscope. 

Now, on a misty evening, this Mercedes-Benz 
faces its traditional final trial-a test engineer 


will take it over a specially constructed track. 
He will summon the full capacity of its new 
aluminum fuel-injection engine. He will back it, 
try to stall it, listen with trained ears. Does it 
spurt ahead when called upon? Does it idle so 
he can hear the whisper of its exhaust only by 
stepping out of the automobile? 


Not until the Engineering Department has offi- 
cially approved this motorcar will it be shipped 
here, to your Mercedes-Benz dealer. 

You too should try this great Mercedes-Benz, 
at your dealer's. This week. And ask him how 
you can save the cost of a vacation in Europe- 
by taking delivery there. 


Salai, Inc. (A Subsidiary o! Siudabakar Corporation) South Bond. Inditna 
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The flying lady of the Flying Dutchman 


National champion sailor Pat Duane, housewife and mother, Is the first woman to skipper a boat in the 
Pan American Games. She may well leave the best male sailors of the hemisphere wallowing far astern 


■yhis week some 372 skilirul North 
' Americans, the largest U.S. 
sports squad ever assembled for a for- 
eign event, are competing in Sao Paulo. 
Brazil against athletes from 23 other 
Western Hemisphere nations in the 
fourth Pan American Games, Not the 
least among them is a blue-eyed blonde 
who mixes championship competition 
with the housew ifely chores incident to 
bringing up two children and catering 
to a husband in I3elray Beach, Fla. 


With that same husband serving as 
crew, and the children in the charge of a 
baby-sitter at home. Pat Duane. 32. will 
.skipper a trape/e-rigged Flying Dutch- 
man class sailboat against the best sailors 
in the entire hemisphere. As it happens, 
she is the first woman from any country 
ever to skipper a boat in the Pan Ameri- 
can Games, and if she sails true to pre- 
vious form, the men from Brazil, from 
Canada, and from all the other nations 
will end up securely in her wake. 


The unchivalrous fact is that men have 
been trying to beat Pat for years — ever 
since, at age 1 1. she swung down out of 
a maple tree in her Long Island back- 
yard. hoisted a bedspread on an oar fas- 
tened to a rowboat and ventured forth 
on Manhasset Bay to accept the chal- 
lenge of the local boys. “They seldom 
won.” she says now. In one of her scrap- 
books, alongside a press clipping telling 
of an early victory, Pat, then 17. wrote: 
■‘I later discovered that Teddy and Tom- 
my had teamed up to beat me— but to 
no avail!” Another entry reveals that the 
boy next door, who crewed for her, was 
■’uncnthusiasiic." "I had to get rid of 
him," Pat explains gravely today. 

In general, this attitude proved recip- 
rocal until Pat ran into a brash and 
handsome young Colgate man named 
Jack Duane in 1950. He met her on a 
blind date at Ml. Holyoke College when 
Pat was a sophomore, bought her a beer 
and made his first mistake. He bragged 
about his sailing. "I'd sailed across a 
lake once when I was at camp.” he ex- 
plains now. "1 sort of embellished the 
crossing.” Pat listened, then told him, 
"How' interesting. I sail, too." Two years 
later she married him in an Army chapel 
in Hawaii, where Jack was stationed, and 
began teaching him to sail in earncvl. 
"He learned real quickly.” Pat says sin- 
cerely. Jack smiles grimly. "If 1 didn't,” 
he says, "1 wouldn't be here now." 

In April of ’53. with Jack a civilian 
and a brief, comical stint of ocean racing 
behind them ("What in hell am I doing 
here?” Jack shouted in the teeth of a 
48-milc-an-hour gale as water crept over 
the lower bunks below), the Duanes 
moved to {‘lorida, and for the next three 
years the grumblings of masculine dis- 
content were stilled. "There was no place 
to sail," Pal explains. But on Labor 
Day 1956. Pat won a Moth class regatta 
with three consecutive firsts, and the 
men were on the run again. 

, anliiiuni 
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A very special kind of sportsman 

The man who really knows sailing selects ail of his equipment 
carefully — he wants nothing but the best. That's why he wears the 
P'F Yacht Shoe with the exclusive “3rip>Block” sole. It's the sole 
that in recent tests gripped wet decks better than any of the four 


other leading yacht shoes. Another P-F exclusive: the famous 


Posture Foundation rigid wedge that helps reduce foot and leg 


muscle fatigue. Great stores everywhere carry P-F Yacht Shoes for 


sailing-— and for casual wear. Look for them! 



Pat won nine of her next 10 races and 
went into the Sunshine Regatta for the 
Moth class in Miami, with the masculine 
rumblings sounding like guns of w-ar. 
The 136-boat field included three Inter- 
national and two North Ameriean cham- 
pions. but when the last boat had crossed 
the finish line. Pat Duane was tied on 
points with Don Lapp, then world Moth 
champion. Under Moth rules, the title 
was hers because she had beaten Lapp 
in two of the three races. But the mem- 
bers of the race committee would not 
hear of it. They applied the Snipe class 
scoring system, a compJicaied piece of 
arithmetical squares sshich, in this case, 
was as irrelevant as a football rule book. 
Pat lost by eight points. "I was a little 
milTcd." her sympathetic husband says 
now with understatement. 

The following October, Pat won the 
world Moth championship and went on 
to w in the regatta she had lost on scoring 
the year before. Then, in 1958. she aban- 
doned her ll-foot Moth for a 20-foot 
Flying Dutchman, and her husband, ac- 
cepting the inevitable, signed on as crew . 

That summer, in the Long Island 
Sound FD championships, they look 
a second. In Red Bank. N.J. they 
finished fourth. And in St. Michaels, 
Md.. at the Flying Dufehman North 
Americans, they took a sixth. "That was 
the one we felt good about," says Pat. 
"Two Olympians beat us. and the other 
three were pretty close to Olympic cali- 
ber. Our sails were awful: we hardly 
knew the boat. But we got to thinking 
maybe we had a future in it.” 

A year later, in the North American 
championships, they won the first race, 
then crossed the line early for the second 
and had to go back. Halfway up the 
weather leg, the jib blew out. and Jack 
discovered what it meant to be the hus- 
band of a competitise star, a sailor who 
would be the official women’s champion 
ofNorth America the next year. "I quit,” 
he said, and threw down his glove. "All 

43 boats have gone around the mark." 

"We're not quitting," his skipper re- 
plied. Jack put the glove back on again 
and ran the jib up on the spinnaker 
halyard. 

"All of a sudden," he relates now, 
"the slot opened up, and wc started to 
fly. We passed 36 boats." And by the 
end of the series, Pat had come from be- 
hind to win the North American FD 
title by SVa points — a considerable mar- 
gin for such high-level competition. 

eanliniied 
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It takes more than bucket 
seats to make a sports car. 


Some people seem to think that a compact with bucket seats, 
wire wheels and a stick shift is a sports car. Don't you believe it. 
A true sports car is designed from the inside out. Like the TR-4. 



doesn't it? Examine it carefully. That's 
genuine hand-crafted English leather. 

Now for the moment of truth. Start 
her up and get the kick of a real sports 
car. TR-4 was National Class E Winner 
pn '62— its first year of production. She 
was a big winner in rallies all over the 
country, too. This outstanding perform- 
ance under conditions like thewinter rally 


in the Triumph engine will whip you from 
a standing start to 60 mph in 10*/^ sec- 
onds. Top speed is 110 mph. 

Take a curve. TR-4's rack-and pinion 
steering responds instantly. ..accurately. 
The independent suspension and low cen- 
ter of gravity let you corner faster, flatter, 
safer than ever before. Downshift (all 
four forward gears are synchromesh). 


your life. You'll discover that great feel- 
ing that comes when you know you’re 
master of a superb machine. 

Check that price. $2849* for the best 
engineering Britain offers (and the most 
popular sports car in the U.S.). Try a 
"sporty "compact, then drive a TR-4. You'll 

TRIUMPH TR-4 


'Cvcsoxd reKil price P. 0. E c'l'- *^d/or loce' -i-- 
575 MiOsc. Ne»Vflr. ii. 


j.d Triumo'' Motor Con-peo^. I»e.. 
,0''l»'io- 
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Only Schick makes a shaving head 
you can wash clean every morning. 


Only Schick, in all the world of shaving, makes a cutting head 
of surgical stainless steel. You just snap it out and wash 
away stubble, facial oils and germs right under the faucet, 
every time you shave. No fiddling with brushes or dunking 
in tubs of gunk, the way you have to clean every other shaver 
made. And because Schick's cutting 
head is surgical stainless steel, it's 
sharper when you buy it, still 
sharper even thousands of shaves 
later. It stands to reason: to get a 
sharp clean 
shave, you 
need Schick's 
sharp head! 



By Mureh of Iasi year Bat's colleclion 
of sailing titles and the reputation that 
gre\\ with it had preceded her to the 
World r ising Dutchman Week Regatta, 
and both were the talk of Kuropeans 
gathered for llte event in St. Petersburg, 
l-'la. “In ruropc." Jack explains, “wom- 
en don't compete in sailing; they stand 
on the shoic and have diiinet leady. Eu- 
ropean sailors couldn't heliese an .Amer- 
ican girl could be that good, The Italians, 
the [flitch, the French, the Russiaiis- 
they'd come down to look at our boat, 
talking their own language. And then 
they would point to Pat and I'd hear 'Iti 
Jofina.' '/a /i-innic,' 'zlwnshcliiiui.' 

When Pul won the regatta, a sturdy 
Dutchman looked sadly at the empty 
boat of his nation's representative, then 
walked to the side of the American boat 
and murmured rexcrently. "I ne\er Isc- 
liesed a woman could beat Verhagen." 

Pal Duane won the right to represent 
the L.S. in Siio Paulo in characteristic 
fashion: hy beating a man who thought 
he had won, A Canadian took the North 
American championship last August, but 
Pal and Arthur l.angc. New jersey's line 
Jet 14 sailor, were the highest placed 
Americans, perilously close in score. 
Whoever got most points would go to 
Suo Paulo. ,As the last race began. Lange 
got out in front and stayed there in fluky, 
shifting winds. Pat had to pass four 
boats to make a point total great enough 
to beat him. “We were 12lh around the 
mark into the downwind leg to the fin- 
ish." Jack says. "The air was light as 
air. Pat broke out a Vi-ounce zephyr spin- 
naker. Lange was watching from the 
yacht club dock. He couldn't stand it. 
He went back inside. Pat was steering 
with her knees, pumping the spinnaker 
with her hands on the sheet and guy." 

“Don't reach for the cigarettes," Pal 
told her crew sharply as he started to 
upset the balance. They passed a boat. 

"Keep the chute full." Pal shouted. 
“Don't let the spinnaker break!" They 
passed another, 

“Don't move your head." she whis- 
pered. Jack became rigid. Silently they 
cased by a third. 

Two hundred feet from the finish line, 
with Pal working the sheet and guy as if 
they were threads of a cobweb, they slid 
past the fourth boat. Pat was off to Sao 
Paulo. 

“It was up to her." Jack Duane says 
of his wife's triumph. “I couldn't do any- 
thing. 1 just sal there." ewo 
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Nobody makes better fabric than Klopman— and PALM BEACH COMPANY knows it. Knows one of the most perfect fabrics to wear is 
Dacron and cotton. Chooses 65%‘'DACRON" * POLYESTER and 35% COMBED COTTON WHIPCORD for traditional style suit with 
flap patch pockets. Putty color in regular, short, long sires. About $40. At fine stores. KLOPMAN MILLS, INC., 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. 

A Division of Burlington Industries 


BRIDGE/ Charles Goren 



The luckiest slam ever made 


There must be something in the Latin temperament that 
* makes Italian bridge players so devoted to artificial 
bidding. In addition to the Neapolitan Club and the Ro- 
man Club systems employed by Italy's recent representa- 
tives in world championship play, a few of the top Italian 
pairs use something even more exotic called Marmic. 

I hasten to assure you that the bidding shown for the 
following hand, which was played in a European Cham- 
pionship, is not a series of typographical errors. If you 
find it confusing, so did those playing against it -which 
may be the system's major advantage. Here is a slam that 
seemingly can't be made; but it was, thanks to a muddle 
caused by Marmic. 


Neither side vulnerable 
North dealer 



PASS 14 PASS 

24 PASS 3V PASS 

4 N.T. PASS 94 PASS 

64 PASS PASS PASS 


I will nor attempt to decode all the bids. North's diamond 
opening, however, was a forcing bid, and South's spade 
response showed a hand with five to seven high-card points. 
As a result, it was South who became the declarer, with 
West having the opening lead. As it happens. West could 
have ted any card and declarer would be unable to make 
the slam. But. most unhappily for his side. East knew that 
North held the spade suit, and therefore East assumed it 
was his opening lead. Even then, had East led a heart or 
the club ace or a low trump, the lead out of turn would 
not have proved ruinous to the defense. But he led the 
spade jack. 

Under bridge laws, South could accept the lead out of 
turn, he could call the jack of spades a penalty card, or 
he could bar West from leading a spade. (The first bridge 
rule changes in 15 years were announced this week, and 
one of the most important of them would be applicable in 
a case such as this; for it gives the declarer a further option. 
He can now require the proper leader to lead a spade.) 

South decided that he would accept the out-of-turn lead. 
With the spade jack out of the way. the spade 10 became a 
vital entry to South's hand. He cashed the ace and king of 
hearts, and played a third round, ruffed by North. So far 
so good. Next a spade lead to the 10 dropped both the out- 
standing trumps. A club and a diamond were jettisoned on 
the good hearts, and the slam was made. 

This has to rank as one of the most fortunate slams 
ever. Even with the aid of the right lead from the wrong 
defender, declarer needed an even split in both major suits. 
Without the lead of the jack of spades. South could come 
to his hand with the queen of diamonds but not before 
the opponents could win a diamond and a club trick, set- 
ting the contract. Thus the Italians made a slam that no- 
body else did; but also note that their bidding did get 
them one trick too high. 

EXTRA TRICK 

The penalties provided in the laws of bridge are designed 
to insure that a player's side does not profit from his 
breach of the rules. They are sometimes harsher than the 
transgression seems to deserve, but even in a social game 
you are advised not to waive the penalty. In bridge, as 
in every sport, a good game depends upon following all 
the rules all the time. end 



Take off in all directions. 

(But take along Gulf's Tuurgidc kit... and your Gulf Credit Card.) 


Tell us where you’re going and when. Gulf Tourgide 
Service will tell you how best to get there . . . how 
to avoid detours and delays .. .where to stay 
«k)Rg the way. Your Tourgide kit will include 
road maps— picked and marked expressly for 
your trip. (The quickest route? The scenic 
route? You tell us — Gulf knows them all.) 
You'll gel motel guide books, too — and a log 
book for recording your trip expenses, Don't 
forget your Gulf Credit Card, either. It's a must 



for a well-planned trip. Most everything you need 
for your car can be charged at your Gulf dealer's. 
You can travel with less cash throughout the 
U. S. A. and Canada — by using your Gulf 
Card for gasoline, motor oil and so many 
other items all along the way. Ask your Gulf 
dealer for a free Tourgide request card— and a 
Gulf Credit Card application, too. Just fill them 
out and drop them in the mail. Gulf will lake care 
of everything. You just pack.c Gulf Oil Corporation. 


GULF CARE MAKES VOURCAR RUN BETTER 



Choose your own Wilson golf bag -styled for champions! 



You have probably seen the 
handsome red-and-white Wilson 
golf bag on televised golf cham- 
pionships. at the U. S. Open, the 
Masters or other major golf 
tournaments. It’s the bag de- 
signed and built for the game's 
greatest champions — Arnold 
Palmer, Sam Snead, Hilly Casper 
and other members of the Wilson 
(iolf Advisory Staff. 

Now you can own a Wilson 
golf bag with the same proud 
championship styling, the same 
bold lines, the same rugged, long- 
lasting construction. Choose a 
Wilson golf bag in luxurious 


leather, colorful wear-resistant 
vinyl or lightweight long-wearing 
fabrics from the 1963 Wilson line. 

Remember to look for the 
medallion with the Wilson signa- 
ture. It's the mark of a top qual- 
ity golf bag you’ll be proud to 
own — a golf bag styled for 
champions! 

PLAY TO WIN WITH 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary ol Wilson & Co., Inc.) 




A\jiOMO&\].ES / Kenneth Rudeen 


Slicked up to chase the 
booming beetle 

Volkswagen rivals at the New York auto show unleashed pretty girls 
and hopeful predictions, but Germany's bestselling bug was far ahead 



|\ yir. Carl H. Hahn is a Gcrnian \vho 
makes a handsome lising selling 
beetles to Americans. Beetles are also 
known as Volkswageiis. As the Bismarck 
of hectledom in this country, it is Hahn's 
custom to launch a spring ofTcnsive each 
year at the time of New York's Interna- 
tional Automobile Show. And each year 
the Volkswagen pokes its homely, but 
evidently lovable, nose a little deeper 
into American life. 

.•\s the 196.t show opened last week- 
end for a nine-day run (through April 
21 ) in Manhattan's capacious Coliseum, 
the Volkswagen was clearly supreme 
among the imports. Spectators strolling 
amid the gloss and glitter of 5(>0 ears 
from 10 countries may have lingered 
longer over the highfalutin Rolls-Royces 
from England. They discovered greater 
novelty in the elegant Cierman Merce- 
des 2.^0S1. and France's Simea 1000, a 
new starter in the economy car stakes, 


But when it came to sales figures, the 
\’olkswagcn vvas incomparable. (This as- 
sessment naturally excludes Detroit cars, 
which, although heavily represented, 
yield pride of place to the imports at the 
New York show.) •■\\'c arc." sttid Hahn 
matter-of-faclly, "everybody's enemy 
No. 1 , SVe expect to sell more than 250,- 
OOO Volkswagens here this year. That 
would be a new record and an increase 
of about 12' , over the 222.740 [includ- 
ing .')0,170 trucks and buses] for 1962.” 

When one reflects that the American 
sales of all foreign cars added up to 
only 339.160 for 1962. it is easy to sec 
why the beetle makes other foreign build- 
ers nervous. 

Nevertheless, the New York show al- 
ways brings forth brave, even defiant, 
talk of beetle-battling. The most voluble 
beetle-baiters last week were Vincent 
Grob. U.S. chief for France's state- 
owned Renault factory, and H J.I., Suf- 



ACTUAL size 

35c 

Alumipak of 3**1 


THE 

SUPERB 

FLAVOR 

OF 

VINTAGE 

HAVANA 

TOBACCO 


Cedaroma'.s prime long-leaf Havana 
filler iind its silky Havana wrapper 
. . . selected from Gold Taibel's vast 
reserve of vintage Cuban tobacco . . . 
brill? you seven streamlined iiiche.s 
of perfect smokin? satisfaction. 
Slender, elegant, magnificently mild! 

At fmp tubiici-onists everywhere or write: 

ORADIAZ, ANNTS & CO., 
FACTORY NO. 1, TAMPA, FLA. 


AUTOMOBILES .onlinunJ 




"I understand he has a Carle Blanche card." 


Thousands of quality establishments do give Carte Blanche members 
pampered treatment. It's the preferred credk credential at all Hilton 
Hotels and other fine hotels, motels, restaurants and shops. At many 
gas stations, airlines, auto rental agencies. And Carte Blanche 
receipts document your travel and entertainment expenses, as new 
IRS regulations require. Make yourself the /jre/erm/ customer wher- 
ever you go. Write for a Carte Blanche application todav. Carte 
Blanche. Dept SI-4.^, 8544 Sunset Bl\d., Los Angeles 69. Calif. 





“YOU, TOO, 
CAN PLAY 
IN THE 70’s!” 

Ben Hogan 

In his best book, ‘ ' The Mod- 

ern Pundioneht^a of Goif," Ben 
Hogan shows you how to break 80 
and get more fun out of every jound 
you play. In five carefully illustrated 
lessons, he covers all aspects of your 
swing — from 'The Grip" to ''The 
Downswing". . . promises to help you 
develop a correc^ powerful swing 
that will repeat. Right now. Sports 
Illustrated readers' can order this 
handsome vol^e at a special low 
price: only $3.76. 'Send y^ir name 
and address to SPORTS^ILLUS. 
TEATED. Dept. 7301, 540 N.’toichi- 
gan Ave., Chica^ 11, Iltooijy We'll 
be glad to bill y^u later. (Note : on 
"charge" orders, a feV cents to 
cover pastfge «ojjjkbe 

included or j^^ ^^ilL) 

FIVE LESSONS: THE MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF 
GOLF by Ben Hosan. Aclu.il sue: 7Vt' i IQV* '. over 
100 'uhotograo.iic drawings", Printed in eitra large, bolil 
tyoe for easy raferanc*. 


fiejd. the British Motor Corporation's 
man in America. “Without question." 
said Grob. a tall, intense individual. 
“Volkswagen has installed a kingdom 
here. But we feel complelciy ready to 
attack again." 

It was in the rosy year 1959, when 
the imports reached a peak of 614.000 
L.S. sales before beginning a steep tle- 
clinc, that Renault was indeed attacking 
-.scoring sales of 85.000 as compared to 
114,000 for Volkswagen. But as the 
Volkswagen rolled ahead the Renault 
went into reverse down to .^0.000 for 
1962. Kven so. that figure took second 
place among the imports. 

Last week Grob was in approximately 
the position of Marshal JotTre at the 
Marne in 1914— under extreme pressure 
from a German force, yet preparing to 
counterattack. JofTre had. among other 
things, his famous taxi army as succor. 
Grob has an improved Dauphinc as his 
basic weapon, plus the roomier, more 
powerful Renault R-S and the sporty 
Caravelle. 

. . . and automatic transmisaion, too 

The Dauphinc most closely approxi- 
mates the Volkswagen and at 51,495 
(hast Coast P.O.H.) costs SUK) less, l.ike 
it. it is small and rear-engined and has a 
top speed of about 72 mph. “We have 
added," said Grob, "more than 100 im- 
provements to the Dauphinc since 1958 
or 1959. Now, for Sl.^0 extra, we are 
olfering a fully automatic transmission. 

"In terms of product, sales and service. 
I am sure vve can meel .American require- 
ments. in my opinion, the iniporied-car 
market will grow again to the 600,(X)0 
sales it enjoyed in 1959, But only the ma- 
jor huropean manufacturers will have the 
resources to stay in it signilicantly. We 
hope to increase our sales to 40.(HX) this 
year and go ahead from there." 

Grob, plainly not a man to overlook 
any relevant detail, displayed not only 
his Renaulls but also a platoon of fetch- 
ing show girls. His nearest rival in a show 
notable for its high ratio of feminine flesh 
to fenders was British Motors’ Suflleld. 

In the BMCcamp.Suflicld's “gaggle of 
gigglers," as he termed them, pranced 
prettily in yellow frocks and bonnets. 
They were the comc-on for BMC's MG 
and Austin Healey sports cars and MG 
sports sedan, the latter England's hope 
in the Volkswagen struggle. Like BMC's 
bo.xy, amazingly agile little Austin 850 
(which sells well elsewhere but hasn't yet 


caiighl on in America), the 82-mph sedan 
\\ears its engine crosswise in front and 
has front-wheel dri\e. It boasts a unique 
"hydrolastic'* suspension system that is 
said to solve the pitching problem, the 
hohhyhorsing common to most short- 
wheelhase cars. 

•i think." said Sufticld. a spare, gray, 
mg Briton, ■‘that it has the potential to 
compete with the Volkswagen. I don't 
think anything can succeed if it is built 
cheaper or if it looks cheaper than cars 
}ocal}\ produced. As- cm American you 
can be different but. as an American, you 
cannot be cheap. The MG sports sedan 
is different and at SI.S9X only slightly 
dearer than the Volkswagen. 

"I think It will appeal to ihe one and 
a quarter million Volkswagen owners in 
this country who want to be graded up 
into something giving more performance, 
comfort and roadability. I ihuik it will 
also appeal to the sports car owner who 
is beginning to raise a family and needs 
more space for basic transportation. 

"The .Austin X50 was possibly too 
much for .America to digest in one go. If 
you got stuck at a traffic light between a 
Pontiac and a ruddy big Mercury you 
felt a bit unprotected. But 1 think the 850 
will yet do well here. 

"What wc want now is steady expan- 
sion. \N'e do not want to overproduce. 
We sold something over 20.000 cars in 
1962, mostly sports cars. This year wc 
hope to sell 20.000 sports cars and 20, 0(H) 
sedans, Controlled expansion could pos- 
sibly mean 150.1X)0 sales for us here in 
four years' time." 

Predictably, Hahn of Volkswagen 



VWS CARL MAMN IS SITTING PRETTY 


was iinalarmed. Son of one of the found- 
ers of the German Auto Union firm, he 
frolicked as a child in the workshop of 
Ferdinand Porsche, creator of the Volks- 
wagen. He is young (.^6). brainy and 
cool. “The Volkswagen." he said, "is 
the best in its class from any point of 
view — economy of operation, resale val- 
ue. quality of manufacture. Il is assisted 
by an equally good sales and service 
organi7ation. 

"Our customers come from all eco- 
nomic and profc^'donal groups in 
the country. About one-half use the 
beetle as basic transportation, and about 
one-half as a second car. Wc say the 
more cars you have, the more economi- 
cal il is to have the maximum number 
of Volkswagens among them. 

"When we do not change the outside 
of the car it docs not mean that we goof. 
We simply have found no better shape. 
In any case, our customers do not want 
to live under the terror of an annual ex- 
terior change, which always devalues a 
car. 

"As you know, wc are constantly im- 
proving the car's working components, 
all of which arc advanced by today's 
standards. People today talk of alumi- 
num as a wonderful new material for 
engines. Wc have made our engines of 
an even lighter metal, magnesium, for 
15 years. Wc are by any standard the 
yardstick in our field." 

As for the rest of the sliow. it was 
more e\ ident than ever that [>eiroit had 
adopted such former Furopean special- 
ties as the bucket scat and the floor- 
mounted shift. But it was also apparent 
that [he imported sports car was be- 
coming .Americani/cd. Britain's Rootes 
Motors, for instance, displayed its new' 
Sunbeam .Alpine (I'l . a I 00-mph. 
S2.749 sportster with removable hard- 
top. .Said Rooics's J. T. Panks, who 
hopes to market 10,000 GTs by Christ- 
mas: "The hard-nding, noisy sports car* 
that did sell here a few years ago at- 
tracts only a small segment of the market. 
Since we introduced the Gl. with its 
stress on comfort features, our dealers 
have told us that we'll tap a wider market 
than we ever dreamed of." 

Said Marlin Tustin of Britain's Stand- 
ard-Triumph. who also eyes the sports 
car buyer; "Our dealers are fantasti- 
cally conlideni." 

But il was on the beetle battleground 
that the highest prizes were to be won. 
and only (he wildest optimists dreamed 
of actually overtaking Germany's bug- 
eyed buggy. end 



A stuffy head and watery eyes make it hard 
to sink those long ones. Trust Contac. Contac 
stops sniffles and sneezes, decongests nasal 
passages, relieves itchy, watery eyes. Each 
Contac capsule contains over 600 liny "time 
pills." Some act fast for fast relief. The rest 
keep on working continuously— up to 12 long 
hours of relief is par. Forget the miseries of 
a summer cold or hay fever all day long (or 
all night long). Get Contac at your pharmacy. 

1 EVERY 
12 HOURS 


CONTAC 


M [ MENLEY A JAMES LABORATORIES, Philadelphia, Pa. 

^ I Proprteury Pharmaceuticals made to Ethical Standards 




TITLEIST 

COMPLETES 

m 

CONSECUTIVE 
YEAR AS 
OVERWHELMING 
FAVORITE 
OF PLAYERS 
ON THE 
WINTER TOUR 

TOURNAMENT RECORD 


Teurnamant Tittalat tl«a Ba 

LOS ANGELES 52 : 

SAN OlEGO 66 

BING CROSBY 137 ■ 

LUCKY OPEN 62 : 

PALM SPRINGS 227 V 

PGA SENIORS 242 ! 

PHOENIX OPEN 73 : 

TUCSON OPEN 87 • 

NEW ORLEANS 66 ; 

PENSACOLA 74 i 

ST- PETERSBURG .... 67 S 

DORAL 58 

AZALEA S6 1 

MASTERS 27 J 

TOTAL ll24 4« 

AND REMEMBER: 

NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 


JUST A SECOND 

iimliniieil friHii page H 

same rules, called none. (Last year. Na- 
tional League umpires called only 48 
balks in 812 games.) Pitchers were balk- 
ing with about the same regularity in 
both leagues, but American League um- 
pires are operating under some sort of 
mysterious astigmatism. The result is 
contented pitchers in the one league and 
pitchers who are going around talking 
to themselves in the other. 

Like Bob Friend. The Pirates' ace is 


later, Craighad pitched twoand one-third 
innings and had been slapped with two 
balks, equaling his output in 233 innings 
last year. 

Five days later Craig had figured out 
his own personal answer to the umpires, 
He started in the Sunday game against 
Milwaukee, and when the Braves put 
men on base Craig took no stretch at 
all. He merely placed the ball in his 
glove, held it at his belt buckle, and then 
pitched. Came the 10th inning and the 
game was a double shutout. Milwaukee 
managed to get a man on second and 



Angry Manager Fred Hutchinson of Cincinnati Reds argues a balk call with the usual result. 


a nervous right-handed pitcher and wor- 
rier whose problem is inconsistency. In 
1958 he tied for winningest pitcher in 
baseball; the next year he tied for losing- 
est. When something goes wrong with 
Friend's pitching, he broods. Last week 
he had put himself in the books with 
a broody new record: most balks in one 
season — 6. It took nervous Robert a mere 
17 innings of work to come to this ig- 
nominious beginning. Now he will have 
to go through the entire season insecure 
in the knowledge that every time he 
balks he will break his own National 
League record. 

Friend is only one of several hard- 
ship cases in the National League. Con- 
sider poor Roger Craig, who has enough 
troubles. At 1:15 p.m. on Opening Day 
Craig was sitting in a chair at the Polo 
Grounds, sipping a soft drink and wait- 
ing to pitch for the Mets. "I don’t think 
I'll have any trouble with balks.” he 
said. "The main problem seems to be 
that some pitchers aren’t making that 
full one-second stop." Ninety minutes 

54 


Craig returned to his old style of pitch- 
ing. On two consecutive pitches he failed 
to come to a full stop. But in this tense 
situation, neither balk was called, and 
Milwaukee was forced to win the game 
in the old-fashioned way; a sharp single 
to right. This was in contrast to an earli- 
er game between the Cubs and Dodgers, 
when Los Angeles scored the winning 
run on a balk by Larry Jackson. 

Fred Hutchinson, manager of the 
Reds, became so exercised over the hap- 
hazard law enforcement of the unips that 
he got him.self thrown out of a gtime 
with the Phillies. “It’s a mess.” observed 
Hutch in language far different from 
the words he used on the umpires. “I’m 
unhappy with it ail," 

Warren Giles, the president of the 
National League, contends that he did 
not give any special instructions to the 
umpires with regard to the balk rule this 
year. “1 just told them to enforce it,” 
said Giles. “They have received the same 
instructions for years.” Cine umpire had 
a different recollection of what the league 

amlimied 









Photographed at Loch Lomond, Scotland, by "21" Brands 


A\'liy it takes 42 Hue liigliland whiskies (|)liis a wee bit 
of Loch Lomond) to make nallaiitiiic’s 


Almost all good branded Scotch Whiskies are made up of 
(•■nnbinalions of several individual wlnskies. The quality 
of the individual whiskies used— and in what j)roi)or- 
tion they are used— is what determines the flavor and 
' haracler of a brand. 

Above you see 42 wliisky barrels, one each of the 
fine Highland Scotches that are harmonized to make 
Ballantine's. Why 42? Because each of these Scotches 
has its own distinctive personality. I Can you notice the 
subtle color differences of the Scotches in the tester’s 
glasses atop each barrel? ) Once these 42 whiskies are 
wed in precise proportions, the result is Ballantine’s 



pleasing, sunny-light flavor and gentle disposition. 

The lake in the background above is Loch Lomond. 
Its water is used in an important step during the mak- 
ing of Ballantine's. when the mature4l whiskies are 
brought to the proper proof. Being uncommonly soft, 
this Water lends some of the Loch's celebrated serenity 
to the sj)irit. 

^dial you pour from the Ballantine's bottle is authen- 
tic Scotch Whisky — never brasli nr heavy... nor so 
limply light that it merely teases the taste bud.s. Just 
a few reasons why: The more you know about 
Scotch the more you like Ilallautine's. 


SOntED IN SCOTUNO • BLENOEO WOICH WHISKY • 88 PttlOF • IMPORTED BY''2riBran6$.1fnC..N.Y.C. 



SPRINGTIME . . . travel in a 
comfortable blend of warmed 
and cooled conditioned air . . . 
free of excess humidity. 


SUMMERTIME . . . you're sur> 
rounded by cool, clean, condi- 
tioned air that's better for your 
health. 


AUTUMNTIME . . . dust and 
dirt are washed away as the 
air is warmed or cooled to your 
taste. 


WINTERTIME . . . plenty of 
warmth shields you from the 
outdoor chill. You ride relaxed 
. . . in “at-home" comfort. 



OPEN THE DOOR TO NEW YEAR-AROUND COMFORT 
WITH GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL! 


Bring the finest comforts of home right inside your car— regardless of outside weather! Harrison four-season 
climate control lets you choose your own climate— all year long! When the mercury plunges, you enjoy comforting 
warmth, uniformly distributed throughout the car. When the summer sun glows, cool . . . washed . . . conditioned 
air eases your nerves. You stay fresh and clean as you cruise along. In changeable spring and fall weather, 
you’re wrapped in the wonderful comfort of warmed or cooled conditioned air. You remain neat, well-groomed 
because excess humidity is removed. Spirits go up when four-season climate control goes on . . . for you and 
your entire family. Take a demonstration ride at your Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick or Cadillac dealer’s. 


FOUR-SEASON 



FRlGlOAIftC 


FOR THE FINEST IN AIR CONDITIONING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT, SEE YOUR CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OIDSMOBILE, BUICK OR CADILLAC DEALER. 
HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT. NEW YORK 



JUST A SECOND 

wiintcd done. “The Nalioriiil l eagueol'- 
fice.” he says, "has asked lhal ihc balk 
rule be rigidly enforced. This year \scTc 
going lo be more emphatic about calling 
balks, because we've had instructions 
along these lines from the National 
League president." 

Joe Cronin, the American League 
president, tries to explain why no balks 
have been called in his league this way; 
■'A few years ago the American League 
had to go through the same phase that 
the National is now. The National 
1 cague has evidently now decided to 
crack down on the balk just as we did." 

Some crackdown. The American 
League is more lenient with the balk this 
year than even the American League it- 
self was last year. In the American any 
type of pause in a pitcher's motion is 
accepted. Milt Pappas of the Baltimore 
Orioles, for instance, pauses hardly at 
all. as was clearly evident in his 4 1 win 
over the Yankees last week. Instead of 
calling balks on Pappas the umpires 
planned lo »urn ibc OrMcs before Pap- 
pas* next starting assignment. 

The disparity between the balk calls 
in the two leagues can be traced directly 
lo one thing: the growing superiority of 
running speed within the National itself. 
In 1962 the Dodgers. Cliants and Reds — 
the llrsl three finishers in the league — 
stoic 337 bases w hilc the Yankees. Tw ins 
and Angels of the .American League 
stole only 121. With that amount of 
speed to contend with. National l.eague 
pitchers began to develop quick pitches 
to protect themselves, and some clubs 
moved to exploit or prevent fast get- 
aways on the base paths. 

The Giants watered down first base 
to stop the speed of the Dodgers: the 
l>odgcrs hammered down their paths in 
Chavez Ravine, making them as fast as 
the brickyard at the Indianapolis "500. " 

Now, with the balk controversy un- 
der way. Gene Mauch. the manager of 
the Philadelphia Phils, says, "I firmly 
believe that Walter Alston of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers campaigned to gel the 
balk rule enforced. 1 don't blame Alston. 
If I had the kind of running speed his 
team has I'd have done the same thing. 
The balk rule has always been there but 
seldom enforced. I believe, too. that Al- 
ston encouraged some of his pitchers — 
Don Drysdale and Stan W'illiams, to be 
specific — lo violate the balk rule to bring 
attention to the rule. Drysdale was 
quick-pitching and it would confuse the 


runner and the hitter. Alston played 
both sides of the street to get this rule 
enforced. The Dodgers would complain 
about other pitchers and then let other 
teams complain about their pitching. 
That's pretty smart baseball." 

Asked if he did leach Drysdale to balk 
in order to get the rule enforced and thus 
help his "Swift Set" Maury W-ills. Wi|. 
lie Davis. John Roseboro and Jim Gil- 
liam- Alston s.iid, "I guess I would have 
lo answer that yes and no. If the balk 
rule isn't going lo be called I want to 
know it. I want the same advantages for 
my pitchers that the others have. lJuring 
1961 I was tired of this business of pitch- 
ers not Slopping. We had Drysdale take 
a couple of full windups, then a short 
windup and stop, and the runner goes 
and you've deceived the runner. He got 
away with it. but he got a warning on it, 
We haven't done it since. We were just 
trying to find out if they'd call it. The 
rule says you have to come to a set po- 
sition for one second. The pitchers were 
coming lo 'set* with slow runners like 
Frank Howard or Daryl Spencer on 
ixjse. :in<i nof con7}ng set u/ih .Maury 
Wills or Willie Davis. 1 think the um- 
pires have been lax in past years about 
this business of coming set. Very few 
teams were stealing, and no one paid 
much attention to whether the pitcher 
stopped or not. Then two or three clubs 
started to run a little, and the pitchers 
took advantage of the laxity of the um- 
pires, Personally, I think the fans like lo 
see daring base running." 

Wors« times ahead 

Much of the confusion and anger over 
the balk situation results from a mis- 
apprehension by baseball people. Most 
of them apparently believed that the 
umpires would call balks in spring train- 
ing and then forget about them when 
the championship season began. Sure 
enough, the American League has fol- 
lowed this old familiar pattern — but the 
National League has committed itself 
lo continuing the spring enforcement. 
Things are likely to get worse, rather 
than better, for National League pitch- 
ers. It must he remembered that Maury 
Wills, who has the potential to scare 
more pitchers into balking than any 
other base runner in baseball, has played 
but six innings because of an injury, 
How many balks will there be when he 
returns, and how much added confusion 
and concern? And. if the present trend 
continues in each league, what will hap- 
pen in the World Series? end 
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Play flolf barefoot? Never! 



but bo play barefool-couiloMIe in 

BASS GOLF SHOES 


smartly atyled for ladies and gentlemen 



Here are just two of the traditionally 
fine line of Bass Golf Shoes for 
men and women. To see the others, 
write today for illustrated folder, 
or visit your Bass dealer. 



OrujimtlorK of Wcejuiix" 
G.H. BASS & CO., 41 Main Street, Wilton. Maine 




Choose 

your next boat 
from . . . 



The epitome of perfection to experienced 
yachtsmen, Century boats are matchless 
in beauty, perfonuanet* and seaworthi- 
ness. Hulls of the finest imported mahog- 
any. craftsmanship that provides lasting 
comforts and conveniences, confirm that 
the.se are boats built by men who know 
the sea for men who love the sea. 

WRITE FOR NEW CATAL06 OF BOATS 
FROM 15' RUNABOUTS TO 45' YACHTS. 

CENTfRY BOAT CO., 1860 Broadway, N.Y. 23, N.Y. 

I should like to receive a copy of the 
t'l-iitury Thoroughbred Fleet Catalog. 

N aine 

Addres-s 

City Zone State S.I. 


BOSTON’S WIZARD 

ciiininueil frnm puge 17 

men. He K Robin (ioodfcllow and lie 
performs magic with a basketball. The 
prospect of going out a loser is unthink- 
able to C'ousy. The Celtics have won (bur 
straight NB.-\ championships, and this 
week are going for a lifth against west- 
ern champion Los Angeles largely be- 
cause. as part of their genius, they are 
able to get quite serious at the drop of a 
dilemma. When they run scared, they 
run well. Cincinnati scared them. 

On the day of the seventh game of 
the series that iiosion was supposed to 
liavc wrapi^ed up in live, friendly neigh- 
borhood scalpers would sell you a S2.50 
ticket in the Boston Garden upper bal- 
cony for SIO. ("Boston loves a loser." 
explained one writer.) In his office next 
door. Celtic Coach Red Auerbach said 
two things really had him worried: Oscar 
Robertson, llic Cincinnati nonpareil 
who had been a monster in the series 
(.11.8 points per game), and Sid Borgia, 
the referee. The only thing he could do 
about Oscar, said Auerbach, was pray. 
Borgia, the league's chief of referees, he 
look care of by intimidation. 

Outplaying the ref 

Borgia is called "Big Poison" by the 
obliging Boston press, and Auerbach 
launches periodic verbal attacks on the 
referee. It is an old feud that gets lots 
of newspaper space. "I'm convinced,'’ 
said Auerbach, "that it would be the 
highlight of his (Borgia's] career if he 
refereed the game in which we lo.st the 
championship. Me doesn't like me and he 
diK-sn'l like Cousy and he doesn't like 
the Celtics. It affects my team when tliey 
see him come out on the floor." (Auer- 
bach won his cold war. Borgia refereed 
only one of the six previous playolf 
games with the Royals, and did not as- 
sign himse'f to the seventh,) 

Sam Jones. Cousy '.s running mate at 
guard, came into Auerbach's office in 
midafternoon. He said lie couldn't slay 
home "not with two kids and tile tele- 
phone ringing since 8 a.m."- and had 
tried a mushy Sophia Loren movie. 
Jones, forewarned that he would base 
to guard Robertson, told .Auerbach he 
was "nersous " and Red said he wasn't 
exactly smooth waters himself. "Well 
then you're no good to me." said Sam, 
and went down and put on his warmup 
clothes and. alone, took practice shots 
for half an hour on the (iarden floor. Me 
said he would try to stop Oscar "my own 
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way." but didn't say what that might be. 

Cousy had begun to feel the pressure 
"right here" the day before the game, 
could not cal and needed Nembutal to 
make him sleep. "People don't know 
what theyVe lalkingabout when they say 
the older you are (he less you notice the 
tension," he said. "Each day you base lo 
prove yourself all over again. Age doesn't 
eOLint. I haven't spoken to my wife on 
a game day in 1 2 yeai s." 

The Celtic dressing room, a forlorn 
eubiele so small no Celtic can afford to 
get a swelled head, was a moody place 
to be before the game. Visitors, self- 
conscious in the quiet, jingled the change 
In their pockets and left, "rvc never seen 
the Celts so solemn," said a Boston pho- 
tographer. Aucrhach tried a segregation 
joke on Bill Russell, the outstanding 
player in the league, and Russell, wlio 
alone seemed relaxed, shattered the room 
with the high, metallic ack-acK of his 
laughter. K. C. Jones lay on his back in 
one corner, a forearm over his eyes. Mus- 
cleman Jim Loseuto. Auerbach's equal- 
izer in a rough game, sipped at a eiip of 
tea and advised Tom Sanders lo do like- 
vv ise. "Two bags. Tom." he said. "O.K., 
veteran, " said Sanders. 

A newspaper made the rounds. .Stun 
Jones noted from it that the Mels had 
lost their first game of the season and 
already the press was making sport of 
them. "I’oor old Mets," said Sam, A 
story in the paper quoted Russell: "Well, 
here we are again, another big game, and 
it's too bad things aren't sweeter. But 
we'll play. We'll play like hell.'’ Tom 
Heinsohn studied the page carefully and 
then passed it on to K. C. Jones. It 
left them unaroused. 

Walter Brown, the eliih owner, came 
in to give his official blessings, and on the 
way out Siiid to Russell, "Don't let 'em 
have the hall tonight. Bill, Don't let any 
of them have it at all. Unless you see 
Borgia. Then hit him on the head with 
It." "Well, fellows. I've got my instrue- 
lions," said Rus.scll when Brown had 
gone. "W hat are your plans for the cve- 
ning'l Ack-ack-aek-aek-ack." 

From the start of the game the pur- 
posefulness of the Celtics was evident. 
Lspceially Cousy 's. One has to see Cousy 
to appreciate that he is still the most 
exciting player in basketball, and he was 
something lo sec against Cincinnati. 
With two days' rest, the Celtics were 
sharp, and Cousy led their charge down- 
court. intoxicating the sellout crowd with 
his fancy passes to Russell, his over-the- 
head-wiih-nary-a-look toss to Heinsohn 





Madame, your trip is showing 


Happens often in Bavaria. You’ll notice it in the most 
surprising places ... in the nicest ways. Something in 
Germany’s air, no doubt, has a wonderfully stimulating 
effect on the feelings and spirits of vi.sitors. 

(.’ome to Bavaria-where all manner of tours, excursions, 
sights to see, cities to visit, some of the world’s most beau- 
tiful country, and some of the nicest people you’d ever like 
to meet await you. And much that you can find in no other 
region in all Europe. 

We'll fly you there. To JIunich or Frankfurt or Hamburg, 
or Cologne and elsewhere. Plan it with your own Travel 


Agent; he’ll tell you Lufthansa serve.s more German cities 
than anyone else, and flies to most all the world as well. 

Fly our notable First Class Senator Service over, or 
choose hospitable Economy Class Service. Our people will 
provide you with outstandingly thoughtful care in either. 
So come and explore Germany this spring. And fly with us! 


From New York- daity nonstop to FTankfurt. daily direct to Hamburg. 
Nonstop to Cologne, direct to Munich. From Chicago- nonstop 
to Frankfurt. From San Francisco — direct to Frankfurt via 
London or Paris. 



LUFTHANSA 

GERMAN AIRLINES 

Offices IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U. S. A. AND CANADA 
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THE lOS. GARNEAU CO. 
NEW YORK. N, Y. 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
86.8 PROOF 


first 
btch 
can^ear the 

CiriEN 

STRIPE 


Andrew ^ber blended the first 
light Scoijtit in 

His mast^y of the blending art 
gave to Sci’tch a unique 

lightness and smoothness. So 
greatly prized wa.s |is whisky that 
other disollefS JS^jowed Usher’s 
methods. ; j 

But only tjte first l^ht Scotch can 
wear the C^»en Stt^c-the original 
Usher’s, cfistilled ind bottled in 
Scotland. i \ 


BOSTON'S WIZARD ovrthiMd 

as ihe two steamed toward the basket 
in single file, his bouncers to Sam Jones 
at the culmination of a fast break. At 
one point he made four of five Boston 
biwkets; in another spiurge he p&sscd to 
Jones for three straight assists. He played 
34 minutes, more than his physiology has 
been accustomed to lately. 

Sam Jones, meanwhile, had thought- 
fully practiced up for his best game ever. 
He made seven shots in a row in the first 
half, had 27 points by half time as Bos- 
ton led by 68-64. The decision was ce- 
mented for the Celtics in the second half 
when Jones, on Cousy's passes, hit two 


seven-eighths better than none. Yet L.A. 
had its troubles, largely because of Hawk 
Forward Cliff Hagan. So for the seventh 
game at Los Angeles the Lakers put 
their other All-Star, Elgin Baylor, on 
Hagan. Hampered by both a hand in- 
jury and Baylor, Hagan managed a mere 
two points, and the Lakers were in, 1 15- 
100, setting up the long-anticipated Bos- 
ton vs. L.A. duel. 

The finals, which began Sunday with 
Boston winning, M7-I14. at Boston, 
promise to be a rare battle, partly be- 
cause these are the very best teams in the 
business and partly because the rumors 
of a mutual loathing between the two 
arc not at all false. “If my guys aren't 



Ce/tic Coach Auerbach never Ughis h/s cigar until victory Is sure. As his team led the 
Royals, he eyed the dock (left). Then, with two minutes to go. he risked a pleased puff. 


Straight, then moments later stole the 
ball from Robertson — the essence of au- 
dacity— and scored another to make it 
81-70. “His way” of playing Robertson 
turned out to be 47 points scored to 
Oscar's 43. Defensively, he said. “When 
1 saw Big Oscar coming I yelled 'Help!' ” 
and teammates Russell, Heinsohn and 
Ramsey helped. Robertson did not score 
for five minutes and missed seven of 12 
shots in the first half. By the time he 
began to hit with regularity the Royals 
were scrambling. The final score was 142 
-J3J. The Royals had woo fhemseJves 
a measure of respect by forcing the Cel- 
tics to the limit, but two bottles of victory 
champagne went unopened in the Cin- 
cinnati dressing room. 

While Cousy was being heroic in the 
East, the Western Division also was set- 
tled in a seven-game series, with favored 
Los Angeles beating St. Louis. The Lak- 
ers had their All-Star guard, Jerry West, 
back after a seven-week absence, and 
though he couldn't move at top speed 
all the time, seven-eighths of a West is 


up for Boston,” said Laker Coach Fred 
Schaus, “then, by heaven, they'll never 
be up for anyone.” 

Boston's Auerbach admits that his is 
a tired team, and he knows full well it 
is a year older and maybe even not as 
strong as it was in successfully defending 
against the Lakers in 1962. Yet he says 
these things can be discounted in a show- 
down series of seven. But they cannot. 
Whenever the Celtics have to play two 
games in a row. or a game immediately 
after a long trip, they tend to be in 
trouble. The Lakers average three years 
younger per man. h.Tve some chance of 
keeping up with the Celtics' souped-up 
running game and, with Baylor and 
the reconditioned West, can shoot with 
Boston. 

So it might take some sleight-of-hand 
for Boston to beat L.A. But the Celtics 
are led by the greatest sleight-of-hand 
artist of them all. If old Bob Cousy can 
play against the Lakers like he did last 
week against Cincinnati, it is young L.A. 
that better holler "Help!” end 
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If we made aThunderbird wagon... 



ltd ride like this one ! 


Thunderbird’s fabulous ride was ihe 
inspiralion lor the '63 Fords. Over ten 
million dollars was spent in perfecting 
this sensational new ride. Scores of 
improvements were made— from new 
front and rear suspensions to new 
butyl rubber body mounts. 

When these changes were tailored 
to Ford Wagon dimensions, something 
totally new came to wagon living— a 


ride so incredibly smooth you'll have 
to try it to believe it. The Ford Country 
Squire is all wagon, loo— from rich 
woodlike exterior paneling to the van- 
like capacity of its cargo area. 

Among the many options; V-8 en- 
gines up to 300-hp., bucket seats, 
sporty 4-spced floor shift, Swing-Away 
steering wheel. Standard items: power- 
operated rear window on 6- and 


9-passenger models and twice-a-year 
(or 6,0(X]-mile) service-saving features. 

Drive the Country Squire-or the 
new Country Sedan— at your Ford Deal- 
er's soon. Find out just how smooth a 
ten-million-dollar ride can be! 

S>VflO(0^ 

MCffoatoMPw 

America's longest, liveliest line of wagons 

FORD 

fAlCON • FAIRLANE • FORD 


Talk about wagons... your Ford Dealer has more to talk about 



niO'Ogrophi by lichord Me< 


The backyard of Ray Smith's new Club de Pesca de Panama (left) 
is a steaming, crawling, tropica! rain forest. But the front yard is 
an aquatic Pacific jungle choked with gumefish, from the bo/iito 
and the amberjuck up to the biggest of all~the lordly black marlin 


A MOB OF MARLIN 
IN THE 

BAYS OF PANAMA 


by Jack Olsen 


T he oilman read the 
cablegram, turned a 
vivid shade of heliotrope and unleashed 
a long exclamatory sentence, most of 
which could not even be printed by 
Grove Press. Loosely translated, what he 
said was that he had told those cretin- 
ous associates of his that his fishing trip 
to Pinas Bay was not to be interrupted 
for any reason whatsoever— /or any rea- 
son whatsoever — and now here they 
were, first crack out of the box. pestering 
him w ith a minor business matter. What 
was the minor business matter? Only 
that the oilman's drillers had brought 
in two gushers back home. 

It will come as no shock to close rela- 
tives of fishermen that the art of angling 
is followed by as monomaniaca! a group 
of sportsmen as may be found outside 
of a wet pack, but there are none more 
given to aberration than those who, like 
the oilman, follow the black marlin. 
And of the marlin fishermen, the ones 
who go to Pinas Bay in Panama arc the 
ones most likely to lose all touch with 
reality. The reason is clear; in these warm 


waters off the northern ebb of the Hum^ 
boldt Current, the same current that 
gave Kon-Tiki its free ride to Tahiti, is 
the thickest concentration of black mar- 
lin to be found anyplace in the world. 

S. Kip Farrington Jr., founder of Pe- 
ru's celebrated Cabo Blanco Club (SI, 
March 19. 1956). has called the black 
“the most difficult of all the marlins to 
catch and the most coveted . . . the 
glamour boy of all fish." The benighted 
black-marlin fisherman thinks nothing 
of trolling day after endless day for the 
privilege— no, for the honor— of hook- 
ing one. And if the fishing goes on for a 
couple of weeksand at last, at last a mar- 
lin is caught, is the trip a success? To the 
black-marlin fisherman, it is a resoiotdinf.’ 
success, and his words will echo in the 
halls of the Yale Club or the Union 
League Club for years afterward with de- 
tails about his feat, some of them true. 

Consider now. for a welcome relief, 
the carefully documented, validated and 
witnessed adventures of Mr. and Mrs- 
RossH.Walkerof Richmond, The Walk- 
ers, an amiable middle-aged couple of 


considerable means, spent 12 days troll- 
ing in Pinas Bay. On one of those days 
Mrs. Walker landed six black marlin 
(or a lifetime's supply for many a mar- 
lin fisherman) and her husband boated 
three. Mrs. Walker caught one of 655 
pounds: her husband caught one of 723. 
At the end of their vacation the Walkers 
had chalked up 47 black marlin, all but 
1 1 of which were released. 

The Walkers, of course, are highly 
skilled marlin fishermen. A more typical 
Pinas Bay experience is the one endured 
by— well— myself. On a recent morning 
while the Walkers were bringing fish up 
to their boat with reckless abandon, 1 
began my day's trolling at 9. In two 
hours I had hooked and lost four black 
marlin. Two of them merely spat out the 
bait as not quite to their taste. One 
simply rolled lazily on the 50-pound lest 
line and snapp>ed it. One hit a bail and, 
while I was grabbing the rod, noncha- 
lantly cruised over and took the other 
bait. By the time I could figure out which 
rod had the action, the marlin was gone, 
licking his lips over our two fat bonito. 

conlinurd 
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PANAMA MARLIN I nntiiiiicil 


The fifth fish hit at II a.m. and im- 
mediately took off on one of those trade- 
mark-registered tail-walking acts so char- 
acteristic of the breed. “Senor!" the cap- 
tain shouted. “He ees a beeg one.” He 
was, for a fact, somewhat larger than 
Kelso, and just as fast out of the start- 
ing gate. Line stripped off the reel and 
produced that whine which, to the big- 
game fisherman, is more beautiful than 
the Eroica. Occasionally the big fish 
would pause in his travels and allow 
himself to be pumped back toward the 
boat. Five times he was almost to the 
transom, while the eager mates stood by 
with the flying gaff and a lasso. But the 
marlin would count the house and take 
right off. wanting no part of this strange 
33-foot floating fish. Each time he made 
a run. friction on the drag would turn the 
reel into an ingot of hot steel, and the 
mates furiously splashed water on reel 
and fisherman alike. After four exhaust- 
ing hours, the marlin snapped the 250- 
pound lest leader with one thump of 
his bill. 

“Ay, Senor!” said the furious captain. 
“You lose heem.” 

“Yes,” I said. “Just lucky, I guess." 


I t goes without saying that 
this fish, like all fish 1 have 
lost, would have been a world record. 
Indeed, the waters of Pinas Bay have 
accounted already for 12 International 
Game Fish Association records for black 
marlin, amberjack, saillish, blue marlin 
and silver marlin, and this despite the fact 
that the place has been scandalously un- 
derfished. Until recently, one had to beat 
one's way to Panama City, then hire a 
boat to make the two-day cruise south- 
east through the Bay of Panama to Pinas. 
Once there, one slept on the boat; ac- 
commodations were nonexistent. But 
iho.se fishermen who were willing to 
make the effort were rewarded beyond 
all reasonable hope. Webster Merritt, a 
fishing captain from Jamaica who de- 
cided on living at Pinas Bay after seeing 
how life was lived in Philadelphia, Mi- 
ami and Panama City, remembers a cus- 
tomer who fought a big marlin for 17 
hours, until long after midnight, only to 
lose the fish on what was. incredibly, the 


49ih or 50th jump. Four days later the 
fisherman boated a 960-pound black 
marlin in four hours. 

All stories about Pinas eventually gel 
around to the Schmidt brothers, Louis, 
Ted and John, who have skippered boats 
in the area forycars (it was Louis Schmidt 
who took the Walkers out on their re- 
cent orgy of marlin catching). They tell 
of the day Louis hooked into a big mar- 
lin and fought it for two hours before an 
ill-fitting harness cut into his back and 
forced him to give up the rod to his 
brother John. The marlin weighed 1,006 
pounds and was, up to then, the first 
1 .000-pound black marlin ever caught on 
rod and reel. Since two men had handled 
the rod, the IGF.A could not certify the 
catch as a record, but the group did send 
a certificate of honorable mention to 
Louis Schmidt who. because of a child- 
hood accident, has only one arm and one 
leg. Bigas this fish was, there arc certainly 
bigger black marlin around Pinas. Dr. 
William T. Bailey, a marlin fisherman 
and specialist in radioisotopes at Gorgas 
Hospital in Panama, tells of one: 

"John Schmidt hooked a marlin off 
Jaque Point, and it came up and jumped 
right near the boat. When that fish 
plopped back into the w ater it was exactly 
as though somebody had dropped a yacht 
in there. Everybody gasped, but nobody 
said a word. They knew this was 'the big 
one.' You see him once in your lifetime: 
you have one chance. Well, John settled 
back for the fight. The fish began to take 
out line — zip, zip. John tightened down 
on the drag. He had 39-thread line, more 
than 100-pound test, and he knew he 
could give the fish plenty of pressure. The 
line kept going out. John gave the dragall 
he could without snapping the line, and 
they backed down on the fish as fast as 
the boat would go. The line settled dow n 
to a steady whir. Without the slightest 
decrease in speed, the marlin stripped the 
reel and snapped the line. Five hundred 
yards of line against a 100-pound drag, 
and he ran it off as if he was just out for 
a Sunday stroll. You figure out how big 
that marlin was!" 

The first lesson the novice fisherman 
must learn in dealing with monsters like 
this is that there is no small amount of 
danger involved. It is a dilTicult lesson to 


teach. After all. the tenderfoot protests, 
that is only a fis/i out there. Yes, but it 
is a fish that can swim 50 miles an hour, 
and 1,000 pounds of fish proceeding at 
that speed can generate enough momen- 
tum to cause all sorts of mayhem. The 
great master Farrington himself tells of 
a fight in which he was yanked all over 
the deck, suffered a broken finger, a 
broken hand, a broken reel, a broken 
chair and numerous other injustices, and 
had to be admitted to a hospital for 
examination. A certain male on a Pinas 
Bay boat had a habit of holding the line 
in his teeth while he snapped a loop of 
line onto the outrigger. One day a marlin 
chose that moment to strike, and now the 
mate has a smile like a professional ice 
hockey player. Not even the boat is safe 
from the wrath of the marlin. Sometimes 
one will spear a boat while trying to 
wrest free of the hook; at other times 
they will accidentally ram the side while 
chasing after the smaller fish that often 
congregate in the boat's shadow. The 
usual procedure, if the bill remains in 
the boat, is to saw it down flush with 
the hull, sandpaper and varnish it. Then 
it becomes a budge of honor, and the 
skipper will never tire of telling you the 
whole story. 


A nother problem in fish- 
. ing for black marlin in 
Piiias Bay may be characterized best by 
the offhand comment of a woman who 
proclaimcdaftcr a day's trolling. “I have 
never seen the sailfish worse than they 
were today!" By that she meant that 
the sails, certainly to be counted among 
nature's noblefishcs, had been even big- 
ger pests than usual. When one is expect- 
ing Beluga caviar, one doesn't want shad 
roe, and when one is fishing for black 
marlin one hopes that the sailfish will 
stay home in bed. Likewise w ith dolphin. 
Pinas Bay has a population of dolphin 
so dense that it would come as no sur- 
prise to see ichthyologists suggest some 
sort of a birth-control campaign. The 
dolphin are everywhere, hacking at mar- 
lin baits too big for their mouths and 
ripping and slashing at the two feathered 
Jigs that arc trolled on hundlincs to pick 
up live boniio for bail. When the skipper 
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sees ihc indescribable luminescent biuc- 
grecn-purple flash of a dolphin coming 
up fast astern, he shoves the throttles 
forward hoping to outrun the fish. Some- 
times. but not often enough for the 
skipper's equanimity, this maneuver suc- 
ceeds. Occasionally there arrives on the 
scene somebody who wants to catch dol- 
phin, to the confusion of locals to whom 
anything less than a monster black mar- 
lin is a bullhead. 

One such dolphin fancier is fondly 
remembered by John Doonan, pilot of 
the plane that now whisks fishermen from 
Panama City to Pinas Bay in 45 minutes. 
"Hisniime was Marcel.” Doonan recalls, 
•'and. of course, he was a gourmet and. 
of course, he was a Frenchman. We'd go 
out trolling in the morning and before 
we'd even reached the fishing waters 
Marcel would have the butter melting 
in the frying pan, the parsley chopped, 
and a little packet of secret herbs stand- 
ing by. The second somebody landed a 
dolphin, Marcel would be up on that 
deck with a sharp knife. In less time than 
it takes to tell it he'd straddle the dolphin, 
slash a couple of steaks off him and race 
below to plop it in the pan. For the rest 
of the day, Marcel’d just sit around with 
a smile on his face." 

But not all the fishes of Pinas Bay arc 
as benign as the dolphin. There is. in 
these waters, as astounding an array of 
sharks and other evil animal life as is to 
be found east of the Great Barrier Reef 
of Australia. It is not uncommon to see 
six or eight different types on one day's 
cruise; spinner sharks, which come whirl- 
ing out of the water, all the better to stun 
schools of baitfish; great white sharks, 
the deiidlicst of the man-eaters; hammer- 
head sharks and shovel-nosed sharks, 
leopard sharks and tiger sharks, harm- 
less whale sharks, nurse sharks, makos 
and blues. When marlin arc being butch- 
ered, the sharks assemble in convention. 
Throw a loaf of bread overboard and 
they will take it, paper and all, in one 
gulp. They are also partial to humans. 
When boats go down off Panama, there 
are hardly ever any survivors. The cur- 
rent talk around Pinas is of an American 
who dived overboard a few weeks ago to 
unfoul a line twisted around a propel- 
ler. He survived, but it has been strongly 
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citTTiNG THERfc: Thc firsl-cluss round- 
trip flight from New York to Panama 
City costs S440 (econoniy is S295). Pan- 
Am'sjets leave nightly: Braniffhas three 
Jets a week. A twin-engined amphibian 
Grumman Mallard picks up thc fisher- 
man at Panama City airport and puls 
him down at the club's beach (S80 each 
round trip), stavino thfre; There are 
five duplex cottages, each containing two 
apartments with double room and a 
bath-dressing room. The bar has good 
drinks and there are good Texas steaks 
in the restaurant, where thc chef also 
will cook your fresh-caught fish (even 
thc black marlin). Cottages, restaurant 
and bar are air-conditioned. Although 
thc sun beats down unmercifully, there 
arc practically no mosquitoes. Rates are 
S20 each per day, meals included, and 
reservations require an advance deposit 
of $5 per person per day. For reserva- 
tions and information write to Club dc 
Pcsca, Apartado68l3. Panama. R.P., or 
300 Simons Bldg., Dallas 1. PtsCACLUB 
is the cable address, kishinu rHERt: Thc 
record fish are caught in the Gulf of Pan- 
ama round Taboga Island, the Pearl Is- 
lands and Piftas Bay. There is year-round 
fishing for marlin. Pacific sailfish, am- 
berjack. dolphin, bonito, jack crcvalk, 
grouper, sea bass, snapper, jewfish and 


mackerel. The Club de Pesca's nine new 
fishing boats have diesel engines and ship- 
to-shore radio. Superb tackle, from the 
lightest to the heaviest, is provided. Sin- 
gle-engined boats (30 feet) rent for S90 
a day, twin-engined (33 feet) for SIOO. 
A deposit of $25 per day is required in 
advance. A native boy in a small boat 
will take you to Punta Molino. where 
you can fish from the rocks with light 
tackle for bonito, snappier, grouper and 
even the occasional dolphin. A license 
is not required, nor is there a limit. 
HUNTING THtRt: The Duhen jungle is 
iust outside thc Club dc Pcsca 's back- 
yard. There arc deer, jaguar, wild pig and 
dozens of varieties of waterfowl wail- 
ing. But bring your own equipment. In- 
formation on hunting can be obtained 
by a letter to any one of the following 
tour operators in Panama City: Boyd 
Brothers Travel Service, Fidanque Trav- 
el Service, Jungle Jim Tours, Persons 
T ravel Bureau and Tivoli T ravel Agency. 
sightseeing: A lO-minuie ride in a 
cuyuca, the local dugout canoe, will take 
you to Santa Doroica, as primitive a vil- 
lage (it is built on stills) as you can find 
anywhere. A long walk in thc jungle will 
take you to an abandoned gold mine, 
but be sure to take a guide — thc Indians 
sometimes do not care for strangers. 
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A school of bonito, breakfasting on sardines, turns the sea to foam 
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Fine TVA fishing. Great boating 
waters. Heated pool. Golf nearby. 
Comfortable cottages. Midway be- 
tween Knoxville and Chattanooga. 

PETE SMITH'S WATTS BAR RESORT 

WATTS BAR 0AM. TfNNESSEE BOX 50$ 



SURE-FOOTED COMFORT 

tnosl \ 

coolest on 

couf! campus • fj^ 


SPERRY J 
TOP-SIDER^. 

Rubber Ave . N»u(aluck. Ct. 


Freedom 
has a long 
memory 


In Eastern Europe, 
eighty million people live 
with only the memory of 
freedom. Radio Free 
Europe's daily broad- 
casts keep this memory 
alive. Help preserve this 
sacred hope by support- 
ing Radio Free Europe. 

Send your contribution to 

Radio Free Europe Fund 

P.O. Box 1963, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council 

ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Ftndi Healing Substance That 

Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
now healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hcmorrhoiils and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem! " 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
posUorjf or oinfmenf form under the name 
preparation //®. .4sk for it at all drug 
counters. 


impressed on him that he should never 
attempt to repeat the feat. 

And if the sharks arc not enough to 
keep the llshcrman from dangling his 
feet in the water, there is the sea snake. 
The sea snake is a cute little fellow, sel- 
dom exceeding three feet in length, col- 
ored in handsome shades of brown and 
yellow, w ith five or six dark bands on his 
tail. His occupation is chasing minnows, 
and nature has flattened his body some- 
what to give him more maneuverability 
in the water. Nature has also provided 
him with a deadly poison and positioned 
him in the family of cobras. You spot 
sea snakes everyday in Pinas Bay. and it 
is said that they are so timid and docile 
that some of the natives remove them 
from fish nets bare-handed. (I am unable 
to document this, and I did not try pick- 
ing them up bare-handed myself, as 
there was not sufiicient time for such 
experiments.) 

There is almost no end to the kinds 
and varieties of aquatic life in the rich 
waters of Pinas Bay, and one can never 
be sure what is going to hit one's bait or 
rise out of the depths to circle the boat 
ominously. Forexamplc. take the experi- 
ence of one of the ubiquitous Schmidts. 
One night Ted Schmidt was sleeping 
soundly aboard his boat, anchored in 
the bay. when he was awakened by an 
almost imperceptible clanking sound. 
Schmidt became annoyed and climbed 
out of his bunk to tie down what he 
thought must be a loose piece of hard- 
ware rolling around on the deck above. 
But as he clambered to his feet, long 
experience on boats made him realize 
instantly that they were under way, 
though slowly. Schmidt grabbed a flash- 
light, played it around the deck and 
discovered that the anchor chain was 
taut and running dead ahead. The heavy 
fishing boat and anchor were being 
towed by a manta ray that had caught 
its horns in the chain and was now head- 
ed south for the winter. Schmidt started 
the engines, applied a burst of full speed 
astern, flipped the manta ray free of the 
chain and went back to sleep. 

Ironically, these multi-ton mantas 
and the other monstrous inhabitants of 
Pinas Bay are there simply because the 
smallest organisms of the ocean are 


there: plankton. The food chain starts 
with plankton, both the plant and ani- 
mal varieties. It hangs in the Wiitcr in 
great curtains, made visible much the 
same as dust is sometimes made visible 
in a room by a slanting ray of sunlight. 
Some of the planktons are phosphores- 
cent: at night, boats leave long trails of 
glittering green and gold behind them. 
The zooplankton feed on the phyto- 
plankton; tiny minnows feed on the 
zooplankton: from there the chain runs 
straight through .sardines, anchovies, 
skipjacks and blue runners to bonito, 
grouper, ambcrjack and dolphin, then 
up through larger species like s;ulfish, 
jewfish and, hanging around the edges 
waiting for some baittish to stray, the 
marlin, Sometimes the whole chain is 
starkly visible in one huge cloud of 
frenzied feeding activity, marked at the 
surface by the bonito stirring the water 
to a cauldron, corraling the sardines and 
the skipjacks like cowhands, hacking 
them to pieces in ever-diminishing cir- 
cles of spray. Just above the surface 
of the water, gulls wheel in raucous 
gluttony, picking up the leavings and 
occasionally suffering a nip from an 
overanxious bonito. 


I f you arc lucky, you may see 
that slickest pirate of them 
all. the frigate bird, supervising the ac- 
tivities of his employees, the cormorants. 
The frigate bird hovers high overhead on 
wings six and seven feet long; you can 
watch him ail day and never .see a flicker 
of movement in the wings. He was built 
for gliding; his bones are filled with out- 
size air pockets to lighten the load. The 
frigate bird likes the same delicacies as 
the cormorant, but he does not like to 
exert himself. So when he sees a cormo- 
rant come up with a fish, the frigate bird 
swoops down and grabs the meal away. 
After this happens a few times the cor- 
morant decides to go someplace else, 
whereupon the frigate bird descends 
once again, beats his wings about the 
poor cormorant's head and makes it 
plain that he had better stick around if 
he knows what's good for him. Now the 
cormorant may decide to sulk, hut the 
frigate bird w ill have none of that, either. 

isonliniieJ 
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he*s a Fortrel man: 


at ease in his Jefferson slacks. He likes his leisure ir^teres'ing and active— and his 
leisure wear trimly tailored and slimly styled That's why he chooses these handsome 
Jefferson slacks, tailored from a Stevens fabric of Fortrel poly_ester_a_nd worsted wq^t. 
Fortrel makes sure they hold their shape while they hold off wrinkles . . . adds extra 
strength— extra wear. And Jefferson tailoring adds good looks to good living in a wide 
selection of colorful spring shades. Sizes 28 to 50. About 114. At Weber & Heiibroner, 
New York & branches. Gimbels, Pittsburgh; William H. Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. Celanese Corporation of America, 


Fortrel polyester. ..a 


contemporary fiber 


Fortrel’ 



He never thought much about 
life jackets. 

But should. A GenTex Life Jacket is your margin between life and 
death, There is no safer life jacket than a GenTex. Face-Up Action is 
design, engineered to turn the wearer on his back. A Contour-Moulded 
GenTex comfortably hugs the human body. Millions of tiny air bubbles 
keep these jackets permanently buoyant. GenTex Life Jackets will not 
rot, mat or mildew. Where safety is a must, 
insist on GenTex . . . the safest life jacket 
you can wear. 

C«nre<Coip Oept Si 430 7lh Avenue ^ev• York J N.Y 



GenTex 

Marine Products 
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He swoops down and pocks the cor- 
morant on the back of the head until 
the poor bird goes back to work on be- 
half of the unequal partnership. <Jnly 
when the frigate bird is stiifTed with fish 
docs the scene end. It is difficult to be 
annoyed with the frigate bird when one 
considers that die Japanese have been 
doing roughly the same thing with the 
cormorant for centuries. The lesson of 
history is clear: it is a tough job to he 
a cormorant for a liking. 

•Ml of these sights were obser\c<j by 
a wealthy Texan. Ray Smith of Dallas, 
who liked what he saw (and caught j and 
promptly pulled olT the impossible. He 
equipped 40 Choco Indians with ma- 
chetes and axes and set them about the 
task of clearing a camp on Rinas Rav. 
By January of this year. Smith's camp 
had grown into the Club de I’esca de 
Panama, a S6(X),()()0 jungle fishing club 
featuring an iiir-conditioncd siiloon and 
the only natives with Texas accents on 
the entire Pacific coast of Panama, l or 
the first weeks of the club's existence 
most of the customers were Texans, ci- 
ther friends of Smith from Dallas or 
friends of friends. The result (tempo- 
rary. one hopes) is natives who refer 
to every lish, Texas style, as "big old" 
or "little bitty." The tiniest bit of Texas 
boastinanship has crept in. too. as in 
the lishing-boa t crew man w ho introduced 
himself and immediately added: "1 am 
a Ikcdcr fisherman than my brother." 
Or the one who s.iid: "I have an un- 
cle. He IS a doctor. Plenty school. Plenty 
money." 

Withal, the natives who run Club ilc 
Pesca de Panama, some of them imported 
from Panama City and some of them 
from primitive villages around Pinas Bay. 
remain sweet and unspoiled, and as un- 
like most .American fishing guides and 
hotel personnel as one could imagine. 
Out in the bay on one of Smith's nine 
deepwater boats, the crewmen seem mo- 
tivated by a desire to keep the fisherman 
from having to move so much as a single 
digit. If one heads for the hecr cooler, 
one suddenly sees a streak of brown in- 
tercepting one's path, followed quickly 
by a hand prolferinga bottle " Balhoit, 
comvnido ulco/iolh o niiiiinio 
maximo 3.90' ", par peso," opened and 
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HERE ARE A FEW REASONS WHY THE NEW 
AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 WILL INTRIGUE YOU 


Patrician breeding shows in every sculp- 
tured line of the new Austin Healey 3000 
She's dressed for the Sixties in a wrap- 
around windshield, draft-free vents, and 
a multitude of other refinements for your 
pleasure and comfort. Her new vinyl- 



treated fabric hood can be raised or low- 
ered with one hand. She's graduated 
from a roadster to a true convertible. In 



the sunlight or under the stars, her high- 
stepping performance lives up to her 
looks. The 6-cylinder overhead-valve 
mill will carry you at sustained high 
speeds . . . and she's a real neck-snapper 
if you accelerate at 70. Big disc brakes 
mean extra safety, and for the statis- 
tically-minded, the Austin Healey 3000 
has a compression ratio of 9:03 to 1, with 


a 3.5-in. stroke in a 3.282-in. bore. The 
smart efficiency of the cockpit will glad- 
den your heart. The cowled dials are 
grouped for quick reading; shift and 





toggle switches are handy. Functional 
luxury— for a commute or a lazy country 
ramble. Owners are often prone— to ad- 





mire the Austin Healey 3000 from every 
angle. Each subtly sculptured line flows 
into the next with aerodynamic logic; the 



Q E.D. is a car of impressive appearance 
and eager power. You can take the tads 





cockpit of this responsive little beauty. 
Do it soon, because nothing will be so 
convincing as your own sense of power 
and pleasure at the wheel. 




Rambunctious tomboy sister of the 3000 
is the Sprite. She's a classy little pack- 
age whose twin-carb power will take you 
over 220 flashing miles on one filling of 
the 7V4-gallon tank. Stowable hood, over- 
sized brakes, an endurance winner at 
Sebring. At P.O.E./N.Y., $1875, you can 
afford to flirt a little, can't you? 


AUSTIN HEALEY 

3000 MK. II CONVERTIBLE 


along now and then, because this car is 
an "Occasional four". But before a long 
trip, recite three times: "Two's com- 
pany. . . ." You'll get a renewed sense of 
pleasure every time you step into the 
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a, 

THE JOYOFSWOKING 
TO THE HEEL, 

When you reach the dottle 
-those last shreds of 
tobacco wedged in the 
heel— don't think you've 
had it. Your pipe may 
mislead you and go out, 
but light up again for 
those last sweet puffs. 

By smoking the dottle, you ' 
do your heel good by caking it the same 
as the rest of the bowl, And it's easier to 
empty your pipe when finished. 

These are just extras, though- Your 
big advantage is a longer, sweeter smoke, 
good to the last dottle. Doubly assured 
when your tobacco is Bond Street. 

Give a man a pipe he can smoke... 
And his home IS bright with a calm 
delight. 

THOMSON 

•mj', TOiiAcco 
thjYJl' s tivys juri; 

Bond Street Pipe Tobacco 
keeps burning hec.iuse ot 
Its Old English cut-a com- 
biniiiion ol Hakes for even- 
burning and cubes for 

joy the plcasiim aroma and 
satisfying flavor of Bond 
Street's choice imported 
and domestic tobaccos, 
too. Make vour nest pipe- 
ful Bond Street. 




wrapped gently in a napkin. The crew- 
men's campaign to keep ihe lisherman 
happy extends even to emotional mat- 
ters. As Alejandro Anderson, skipj-icr of 
one of Smith's boats, explain.^; “i tell 
my men. •When the fishermen laugh, 
you laugh. If they frown, you frown.' " 
ll is like looking in a mirror all day. 
There are disturbing signs, however, that 
this benign naivete will not last forever, 
and before long all the natives will be as 
sophisticated as a New York City cab- 
driver. Bob Bristcr of The Houston 
Chronicle thought he might have seen 
ihc first indication on a recent trip to 
Clubdc Pcsca. Thrcewild-lookingChoco 
Indians, clad in loincloths and fancy 
headdress, appeared near the club and 
Bristcr asked them if he could snap their 
picture. Said the Indians. "One dollar." 

Despite the trappings of civilization 
that Smith has introduced— the water 
softeners, the drydock. the power plant, 
the air conditioners— he has done little 
to change the essential character of Pi nas 
Biiy. F rom the air one sees only a com- 
plex of buildings with thatched roofs 
(conecalingaluminum roofs) landscaped 
w iih banana trees and coconut palms on 
a hillside running down to the beach. 
On ihe ground one sees wild orchids, 
egrets, sand crabs and cannibal ants. 
There is about the whole camp some of 
the mood of works by Joseph Conrad 
and Graham Greene: a heavysteaminess 
of air. u lushness of growth, a lassitude. 
One halfway expects to see Trevor How- 
ard step from behind a eucalyptus tree 
and bum a light, his native giVl lurking in 
the background, the police of three coun- 
tries prowling the jungle for him. 

For his part, Ray Smith, who made his 
money in trucking and oil, merely thinks 
of the place he carved out of the jungle 
as "neat but not gaudy." a place whose 
ruison d'elrc is marlin. The club served 
a large part of its purpose a few months 
ago. so far as Smith is concerned, when 
he went out and nailed a IS6l4.pound 
black marlin on 12-pound lest line, a 
new IGTA record, "i think there are 
going to be all kinds of records set here," 
he says, ‘'now that the place is being 
fished a little harder." Meanwhile, he 
wages a constant fight against the jun- 
gle, wh.eh encroaches on the camp with 


a diabolical tenacity. Four men are em- 
ployed full time hacking away at the 
mahogany, balsa, cedar, hibiscus, coco- 
nut palms and just plain weeds that in- 
filtrate the grounds. Less of a problem, 
but always lurking in the back of one's 
mind in the middle of dark nights, is the 
animal life of the rain forest to the rear. 
There arc the moccasin and the coral 
snake, the fer-de-hince and the bushmas- 
tcr. There is the cute little nieracho. a 
lizard that moves so fast it can run across 
streams and ponds, its feet never break- 
ing the surface tension. Thus he is more 
commonly known as the Jesus Cristo. 
The minute you find yourself growing 
attached to the fascinating little mcra- 
cho you run into one who takes an 
instant dislike to you and bites you in 
the leg. sometimes chasing you at blind- 
ing speed to do it. At the other extreme 
arc the mountain cows, domestic cattle 
that have gone wild. They weigh up to 
800 pounds, have huge curved horns 
and fhink nothing whafeicr of charging 
you because of the color of your socks. 
Somewhere between these two mischiefs 
is the antealer. a big fellow who. upon 
sighting a human, stands upright and 
beckons with his arms, as though to tel! 
you to come on in and mix it up. No 
one knows whether he really wants you 
to put up your dukes and fight like a 
man or not; no one has ever tried to 
find out. 


B ut these denizens of the 
jungle, along with the 
puma, the jaguar, the ocelot, the iguana, 
the wild boar, arc more the creatures of 
evening discussions in the bar than they 
are creatures of reality. They give human 
beings a wide berth; you would have to 
go out of your way to see them. And 
anyway, Clubdc Pcsca dc Panama doesn't 
face backward into the Jungle; it looks 
out to sea, where the bonito churn up the 
water and the wild black marlin dance 
on ihcir tails and giant manta ray.s glide 
in ferocious-looking harmlcssness. The 
name of the club is the lip-olT. Translated 
from the Spanish and the Indian, Ray 
Smith's club is named; "Club of Fish of 
Abundance of Fish." Even for a Texan, 
that is an understiitement. end 



yes. outwears! yes, any other! 

Goodyear's New Super Hi-Miler truck tire 


yes I Super Ili-Miler is made with 
TuFSYN-toiiRhest, longest-wearing 
synthetic rubber in Goodyear his- 
tory. And it’s been jiroved over mil- 
lions of highway miles ! 

yes! A new wide-tread pattern 
lengthens Super Hi-Miler life. Tread 
wear is distributed over much great- 
er area to reduce rate of wear and 
increase mileage. 


yes! Super Hi-Miler beats tire- 
killing heat. [)ual-compoujided tread 
has a re.siliont inner tread to cut 
heat buildup. Open .shoulder grooves 
dissipate heat further. 

yes! There’.s longer wear in com- 
pact cont) 2 JUOus ribs, too. No small 
segments to squirm and scuff away 
mileage. Deeper outei' grooves for 
extra traction, extra safety. 


yes! Super Hi-Miler rides with a 
new ‘‘muted sound” for less ‘‘rumble” 
at high speeds on the road. Variable 
zigzag tread .segment.s are acousti- 
cally engineered. Listen ! 

yes! Goodyear's new Super Hi- 
Miler with TuFSYK rubber outwear.s 
any other truck tire of its kind. 
Save with Super ITi-Miler truck 
tires! Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup o1 the sports information of the week 


BAOMiNTON -World Champiiin KKl AND KOHS of 
IX-nniarl. loit Ihc lirM game ol' Ihc UN. Open (inal^ 
7-15 lo Thailand'". Channarong Kaiana-Sacngsuang 
b> reckless pU>ing. Seillmg down lo almavi llajUe^-. 

WNrul'chanVp'^on ‘iroV\Vl'\Li'N'’‘uASltMAN. 
;7. ihe American «ife of a Urili>h subieci, «i>n her 
nmih L.S. mobIc"- (illc b> cumI> delcaliiig Hriiivh 
champion UtmiIj Sniilh ll-O. 11-J- 





going (o he a real ".Jamhangcr," caid I red Schanc. 
coach of the l.os Angelec LaKcr», a'hic team downed 
ihc Si. Louis Ha«ks in a cesen-gamc ccmihnal and 
headed inlo the championship finals againsi flos- 
lon's cser-conqiienng C'eliiev Ihc C'cliies. in iiini, 
sparked b> reiiring UiihCoos> (sec"P«ei'/A). managed 
lo gei past uncspccledls lough Cincinnali in anolher 
sescn-ganie ■a^mlHnal. iih ihai. ihc slanibang Marl- 
ed lioslon's Bill Russell was knocked doon and had 
lo be helped off ihc floor, Bc.Miin's John Haslicek 
sutTeied a scserc ankle sprain and, slill. HoMon non 
Ihc openinR game ul a real grudge malch. beating 
L,A. II7-II4. 


SOXINS 1 RNir TrRRrt L. 6 reel 6 inches, non a 
ID-round spin decision oscr Cleveland W^ilhams, 

Williams, ranked I'ourih among ihc hcasvncighis, 
was held off h> a stiff Icfi jah, opened .1 long eui 
oscr Terrell's s-yc. hut was bloodied himscifas Ter- 
rell rallied. 


FOOT8AUI. — The \rw YORK JFTS. ihe newly 
named icrsion of the ponderous I dans, hired job- 
less Wceb fishank, made plans to insesl heavily in 
Ihc AhL market for a brighi ness learn. 


iiPt.F KtRAtlT ZARl I V, NCAA champion from 

the Unisersiiy of Housion. shot an cighl-undcr-par 
280. bcal Ihc individual medal record by mo strokes 
10 win Ihe AII-.Amcrica iniercollegiaic lournamcnl 
in Housion. The defending Cougars won ihe overall 
learn championship by lakmg ihe team medal tro- 
phy with 1.170, defeating Texas Tech fr- U for Ihe 
icam match iiile, and winning ihc low iwn-hall 
championship wuh a 267 by Zarley and Wright 
Garrcii- North Texas State won Ihe low four-ball 
with 252. 


HANDBALL -STfvr AUGUST iiirncd 20 jusi in 
lime to win the Nalional Inicrcollcgiale hour-Wall 
handball loiirnamem. The University of Michigan 
sophomore dcicated Boris Olin of the Univcrsny of 
Texas, 21 12, 21 12. A West Pomio.idct. Peter Mall, 
won the class R singles over anolher Texas siiijem, 
but Texas took the doubles title wiih_d wclt-m, 
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ind Hot 


HARNESS RACING OR KIT LR ($1 J. 50), a compar- 
ative yniingsier of 5. was goaded furiously in Ihc 
sireleh by George Sholly to snatch Ihe 545,000 
Gotham Troi by half a length from SJ-year-old Su 
Mae l ad whose earnings ihus far f$586,5W) should 
serve as some consolation. 


anslimc." said Coach -Sid Abel of Ihc Dciruil Red 
Wings, as the Stanley Cup playoffs moved to IJc- 
iroil with Toronto leading 2 0. As if 10 prose his 
words, Red Wing Rookie Alex l aulkncr, replacing 
benched Bad Boy Howic Young, snapped in two 
goals, and Vic Siasiuk netted anolher 10 give Ihc 


HORSE RACING SPhtDWLLl. (516.50), 3-ye.ir- 
old daughter of Bold Ruler, broke badly but caught 
the leaders m the stretch under shrewd Willic .Shoe- 
maker to win the Prioress Slakes by I ‘/i lengths and 
match the filly record of I 10 I 5. Ihc biitsim- 
mons-traincd lavoriic. fashion \crdicl, was second. 
BOLD C OMMASOTR (55.60) did leiirmg Sunny 
Jim (rec ftefuu 1 proud by winning the Chesapeake 
Slakes ai Laurel in .1 track record of 1 43 2 .5. two 
lengths over Hot Oust. 

CANDY SPOTS, under an exercise boy. loafed into 
Miff winds over six furlongs at Churchill Downs, 
wax limed in 1:11. 

GRfcLk MONbY (511.50), undiMurbed by Die 
odds, went ool early, won the lixcelsior oscr heavy 
favorite Hilling Away at Aqueduct. 

Johnny Roir rode another Big A winner, NO ROB- 
ULRY, Ihc youngest and apparently only horse m 
the fifth race for 3-year-oldx and up. He llnishcd 
alone, by lOIcngihs, in I .14. only 2 5 second off the 
track record. 

MOTOR SPORTS tRIK CARLSSON, world 
champion rally driver and Munie Carlo winner, wax 
leading a rapidly diminishing field of 84 production 
cars in the F.a't African Safari when his uny white 
SAAB. K4| cc.. was attacked by a nearxjghied ant- 
cater, put out of the race. Carlsson's liancCc, Pal 
Moss, overturned her Ford Corima. also withdrew. 
T he first half of the 3.132-mile race wax deluged wnh 
ram as well as hungry wildlife, giving this 11 Ih run- 
ning of the world’s toughest rally a new nickname: 
"The Sodden Safari." 

ROWING PRIsenTON's big varsity crew (averag- 
ing 6 feel 3 inches, WO pounds) muscled out in front 
of a sophomore eight from Rutgers. COI UMBI.A 
challenged Navy on the .Severn, matched Ihc favored 
Middies stroke for stroke and met the finishing beat 
to take ihcir first victory over Navy since 1946. 


TENNIS — The Orit 


I divided Ihc spoils 
t's singles, Japan look 


TRACK A FIELO--A 1 an obscure midweek track 
meet prior to the .Soiiihwesiern Relays JOHN PKN- 
NFL used Fred Hansen's vaulting pole, cleared 16 
feel 4 inches a new world record and sprained 
his hack Three days later he heal Hansen with a 
puny 16 Icci Vi inch for a reJavs' record. 

KLITH I ORMAN ran one mile in 4 05, two miles 
in 8 56 8 as Oregon beat Slanford 74-71. 

RFN CAWI.FY clocked 46 5. the season’s second 
best nine for the 440. won the 3.30-yard hurdles .is 
use overwhelmed Washingloii !06 39. 

CHARLII: MAYS won ihe two dashes. Ihc broad 
and triple jumps, bul Maryland still bowed to Ihc 
forces olThc U.S. .Marines' unbeaten Giianiicii team. 
BUDD5 rnr LIN set llie American records during 
a lO-mile race m bngland hui tinishcd second lo Mel 


MILEPOSTS BORN a second son. Sicven Cliai 
to Golf Champion Jack NickJaus. who prep; 
for the famils addilion by winning the Mast 
HRLD; JOHN Al Bl RI LiRA'lSON, 47, a 


.s general manager of ihe I iiders Mam 
jn Company (builders of It i-<//fter/i, it 
Cup IVfeiidcrl; JOHN IIYNN, il 


doctor to 52.5 millinn worth of I 
partialis patched and polished di 
Icngers. found the answer lo nun; 
Ciihhs hole office at the Ncwpori S 


rd, bill 


RtLLl.CI I D Rt D KbI L5', ax I ibcr.il Member 
ol CanaOa'x Parliamem from YnrV \Nesi, after a 
rugged campaign as ccnicr for the Toronto Maple 
I.eaf hockey team in the Stanley Cup playoffs, 
NAMFD The US Winter Olympic Jl MPING 
Tl AM to pariicipjic in ihc 1964 Innsbruck Games; 
John Ball'anr of Minneapolis. Jerry Gosen of Ish- 
peniing. Mich . D.iic Hicks and Gene Koilarek of 
Duluth, Jay Martin of Minneapolis and Ansicn 
Samucistuen of Boulder. Colo. 

KITIRID JAMhS tDWARD (SUNNY JIM) 
HIZSISIMON.S, afiet 78 years in racing, trainer 
for three gencraiions ol Phippx family horses: with 
two Trijile Crown winners l(>alUnt box and Omaha) 
and Derby winner (Johnstown). Fsplalned Mr. 
I n/. "Ms feci gel tired." lo replace, in pan. the 
irreplaceable Mr. In/, the Phippses hired BILL 
WIN! RFY. who developed Native Dancer for Al- 
fred Gwvnne A’anderhili. 

UNRUTIRLD HfcRB SCORF. 29. who had quit 

baseball after a six-scar failure m a comeback al- 
lempi and a demotion from the W hite Sox to In- 
dianapolis of Ihc inlernaiional League. "I didn't 

Al Lope/ that he will be recalled if he dues well. 
Dli'D: JOHN Nr.LL, 21, and 130 pounds, by his 
own hand, when Me was rcfu"-ed a renewal of his 
jockey license for being overweight. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

3J-34-N'-el 

Bor- f-lir-n 43. 51.43 -lonv i- 54-Wol"*r 
Ij'ssiJr. 45 r Wi’’ Bersfei' 74 Corw.r. 
Hasten, *31 id.T. Oe'ri:"' New;, itr.:. Olion-Pon- 

lard IMe.' isindr,- 77 ■**. 


FACES IN THE CROWD- 


CRAIG METZ. 21, WUS 
looking for a piiching 
job vsiili the Dciroil Ti- 
gers at about the time 
his golling father Dick 
was winning the l*CiA 
Seniors’, liijurcil, Craig 
turned lo golf instead. 
Recently, he shot an 
eight - under-par f>3 to 
pace Fast T'e.vas Slate's 
win over SMU. 

DENNIS cox. 14. led 
his Detroil bantam 
hockey team lo Ihc city 
championship, bin he 
tore some ligaments in 
his leg while doing it. 
Si\ weeks later he 
stepped out of the cast, 
helped Ins team lo the 
national title with six 
goals, nine assists in 
three games. 



MRS. ROBERT KON- 
wiNSKi. 31. a house- 
wife and mother of 
three (the youngest is 5 
months), rolled 541 for 
three games to put her 
Cities Service team of 
Cirand Rapids into the 
division one lead at the 
Woman’s International 
Bowling Congress tour- 
nament. 


WILLIAM P. MAHO- 
NEY JR, serves the U.S. 
as Ambassador to Gha- 
na, but whenever he 
linds the time he serves 
the African nation as a 
volunteer track coach. 
Mahoney was captain 
of his Notre Dame track 
team in 1938 and head 
Irack coach there from 
1940 to 1942. 


DAN BRAND of thc 
San Francisco Olympic 
Club carried his team to 
its third AAU open title 
and was named out- 
standing wrestler al the 
national -AAU cham- 
pionships us he defend- 
ed his2 13 Vi-pound free- 
style title without a de- 
feat or a draw against 
12 opponents. 

JOSEPH BROGAN, 20. 
taught himself to lift 
weights "because I was 
small.” was Maine’s 
lightweight champion 
last year. This year ho 
gained 15 pounds, set 
two slate records with 
a press of 22.T and a 
clean and jerk of 278 
pounxls in the 165- 
pound class. 
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Like a suit that handles sizzling days crisply? Stays creased and comfortable— and is wash-and-wear, too? Look 
for fabrics made with Kodel polyester. How? Look for the tag. It means the new look lasts! "Commuter" suit, shown 
above, in a poplin blend of 5 5% Kodel polyester, 45% Avril* rayon. Styled by COLLEGE HALL FASHIONS 


*Ua<]emark o< Amarican Viscose Corp. 

COUNT ON KODEL...MEMBER OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. .subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Campany, 260 MADISON AVE..N.Y.t 6. Kodtl is thi trademark for Eastman polyester. Eastman makes the fiber, not fabricsor garments. 




World's most glamorous way to get away from it all. . . the spirited Skylark coupe. Aluminum V-8 engine, choice of 3 smooth 
transmissions. Dashing bucket seat interior. A "limited edition ” car ( although modestly priced) and a Buick through and through. 


(I veiy pcKomd car '63''Bui(\ 


YESTERDAY 



April 1923: First Day at Yankee Stadium 

It was the beginning of an era of bigness — the world's biggest and most expensive baseball park for what 
shortly became the world's most spectacularly successful baseball team by JOHN DURANT 


F orty years ago this spring on 
Wednesday. April 18. 1923 — I sat 
in the stands at the Yankee Stadium 
and saw the first game ever played there. 

It was a great day. this double opening 
of the Stadium and the season, It was 
the biggest onc-day show baseball had 
ever staged, including World Series 
games. The Yankee traditis>n of big- 
ness and power began, perhaps, right 
there that afternoon, l-.veryihing was big. 
The game (against the no-aecouni Red 
Sox) drew the largest crowd in baseball 
histoiA- 74.200, the papers said the 
next day. The Stadium was the biggest, 
grandest and tallest baseball park in the 
world and the most costly (S2,500.000). 
and on the held in his brand-new w hitc- 
and-pin-stnped unifonn vsas Babe Ruth, 
the game's biggest star. Tall, broad- 
shouldered and llat-bellicd it was be- 
fore he became heavy and pear-shaped 
- the Babe swung a 52-ounce hat. said 
to be the biggest one in baseball, and 
handled it like a wand. 


The Yankees put on a good show be- 
fore the game started. Cioxernor Al 
Smith threw out the fust ball, a sur- 
prisingly fast one. which plopped right 
in the center of Catcher Wally Schang's 
mitt, and drew tumultuous cheers. There 
were al least two bands, one of which 
was directed by John Philip Sousa. 
There were Horal wreaths all over the 
infield tind a lot of handshaking by the 
opposing managers. Miller Huggins and 
I rank Chance; by the whitc-lhatchcd 
baseball commissioner. Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain I.andis: and the two chunky 
colonels who were co-ow ners of the Yan- 
kees. Colonel Jacob Ruppert and Colo- 
nel T. I . Huston. 

It was hig-lcaguc stuff, all of it: the 
overwhelming crowd, the iriplc-dcck 
Stadium, the bands. Sousa, the gover- 
nor. the Babe. It outclassed the Dodgers' 
opening the day before. In Fbbets Field 
lhc> had drawn barel> I4.000. and the 
man vxho tossed out the ball was some- 
one named John 1-. languey. who was 


the Exulted Ruler of the Brooklyn Elks. 
Big deal. 

I was in my sophomore year at Yale 
and very close to probation in marks. 
Taking a VN'cdncsday off meant cutting 
three classes and a lot of work that 
would have to be made up. It also meant 
the end of my cut allowance for the year. 
Worse yet. though, would be my skip- 
ping the track workout on Wednesday 
afternoon 

I ran the hurdles and had a good 
chance to make the combined Yalc- 
Harvard team that would be sent to 
England that summer to run against 
Oxford-Canibridge. There xxere lime 
trials scheduled for Wednesday, and if 
I didn't show up Johnny Mack would 
want to know wliy. He \xas our coach, 
a hard-bitten oldlime professional 
sprinter, and he took no nonsense from 
anyone. If he had ever found out that I 
had skipped track for a ball game, he 
would have thrown my track shc>es into 
New Haven Harbor and me after them. 

lonliniirit 
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hardly anything important happens nowadays that isn't photographed with a Nikon 


vl> More }nen in plinto-journalism use Xikon 
thati any other ‘J5'. A7id Jtiore of them 
jise the Nikon !•' than any other 3hnm reflex. 
Your Nikon dealer will shoxo you why. Visit him 
soon. For fiirthcr details, write to Dept. SI-4, 


Only $6.75 tor a full year . . . and each gift is announced 
with a special card handsigned in your name. 

Send your order to SPORT.S ILLUSTRATED, 540 N. 

-Vlichigan .^vc..^hicago 1 1. 111. Include your 
owfl name and address . . . tell us 
how you wish the gift card signed. 


Yankee Stadium 

Bui I VN anted to see that opener more 
than anything. Track was all right. It 
was great to break a tape with c\er>- 
body behind you. but it wasn't a gtitne 
like baseball. You ran your race, got 
dressed, and that was that. I used to 
walk across the field and watch tile ball 
game when I was through, hut maybe 
that was only because my older brother 
played first base for Yale. t)ur father 
had once owned the Waierbury. C'onn. 
ball club oflhe old Eastern Association. 
NN c were brought up on the game and 
always loved it. 

Bill C'omins. our crack broad jumper 
and sprinter, helped me work the dodge 
that got me out of the track workout. It 
was easy I faked a pulled muscle after 
taking a couple of hurdles at Tuesday's 
practice and limped ofV the track. Corn- 
ins grabbed me and supported me on 
the way to the field house. Johnny Mack 
came in while the trainer was taping me 
up and told me not to come out for a 
few days. I limped back to my room and 
tried to remember to keep limping until 
I was out of New Haven. 

The next morning I joined the bunch 
going down to the game on the 11:30 
train. There were live of us and we all 
carried books, supposedly to read in 



I'fi 


preparation for next day's classes, but 
nobody opened one. We talked about 
Rulh and how badly he had fallen ofT 
last season from 59 homers and a 
baiting average of .378 to 35 homers 
and .315 in one year — and how awful 
he hud looked last fall in the World 
Scries against the Giants, when he hit 
only .1 18 and the Yankees didn't win a 
game. The talk was that he was boozing 
it up a lot and couldn't be managed, 
and maybe he was through. 

Some newspapers had said that the 
Babe was penitent and knew he was 
on trial this season. He was in shape 
and was going to stage a comeback. 
Ruth himself had said that he would 
give a year of his life if he could hit a 
home run in his first game in the new 
Yankee Stadium. 

Major league games started at 3:30 
in those days and we had almost two 
hours to Sparc when we got into the 
125th Street Station and took a cab 
to the Stadium. It was a Checker cab, 
a square-top, boxlike affair that would 
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Castrol Oils, Inc. 
Newark 5. N. J. 
and 

San Francisco 


Why Castrol is called 
“The Masterpiece in Oils" 


Webster defines Masterpiece as "A Supreme Achievement" and that's 
just what Castrol is ... a supreme achievement in Motor Oils . . . 

That's because Costrol research scientists and lubrication engineers 
work constantly with engine manufacturers developing and testing oils 
to meet the most exacting requirements. That’s why Castrol pioneered 
additives and Castrol Oils contain additive formulations not found in 
any other oils. 

That's why the world's greatest racing drivers choose Castrol. They 
not only stake o lot of expensive equipment on it . . , They stake their 
lives on it. 

For highest quality moximum performonce, from the smallest model 
engines to the world's largest jets, Castrol is the choice of experts. 

Try it . . . and you’ll agree that Castrol is The Mosferpiece In Oils. 


Distributed Coast~fo~Coast 

CASTROL 

THE MASTERPIECE IN OILS 



Check The Yellow Pages For Castrol Dealer In Your Area 
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Yankee Stadium 

seem odd loda>. but there uas plenty 
of headroom inside and you could itet 
into it without being a contortionist. 
It got us there all right, but none too 
.soon . 

There was an enormous crowd mill- 
ing around the Stadium and nobody 
seemed to know where to go or what 
to do. Some of the ticket booths were 
already closed- There were no more bo.xes 
or reserved seals on sale —only seats in 
the grandstand and the 
bleachers. 

While we were waiting 
in a long line at one of 
the booths a man walked 
by waving a fistful of 
grandstand tickets. He 
was hawking them for 
SI. 25 apiece, a I5{i boost 
over the bo.\ office price 
ofSl.lO. We were about 
to take a batch to save 
lime, when a detective 
hustled him off. 

.MJ the seats were gone 
in the two lower tiers, and 
It must have taken us 
half an hour to reach the 
top one and get settled, 
far out in right field a 
mile from the plate. The 
players on the infield were 
tiny, about a third the 
si^e they looked from the 
upper stands in the Polo 
Grounds. 

One good thing about 
being way up there was 
that the Old Man would 
never spot me. 1 knew 
that he would be at the game — that w'as 
another risk I'd considered— and I would 
just as soon have run into Johnny Mack 
as him. He was almost sure to be in a 
field box, probably silling w ith his friend. 
Harry hra/cc. who owned the Red Sox 
and who. incidentally, had wrecked his 
club by selling all his stars to the Yan- 
kees, Ruth among them. 

When the Yankees took the field their 
shortstop. Deacon Scott, the Iron Man. 
got a good hand for starting his 987ih 
consecutive game despite a lame leg that 
was supposed to keep him on the bench. 
It was a record number of straight games 
for any player at that time, and the 
Deacon held the mark until Lou Geh- 
rig topped him years later. The Babe, of 
course, got his share of applause, and he 
responded by waving to the crowd as he 


trotted out to right field in those short, 
quick steps of his. 

Umpire Tom Connolly behind the 
plate called "Play bail!" Bob Shawkey 
wound up and threw the first pitch in the 
new Stadium to the Red Sox Icadoff 
man. Chick Fcwstcr. It was a ball. 

Nothing happened in the first inning. 
When Ruth trolled in toward the Yan- 
kee dugout. which was then on the third 
base side, he stepped squarely on second 
base as he crossed it. This gesture of al- 
ways touching second on his way to the 


dugout became a superstition with him. 

Howard Ehmke, the Red Sox pitcher, 
put the Y'ankees down in order in the 
first two innings, but in the third they 
began to reach him, A single, a sacrifice, 
a walk and another single accounted for 
the Yankees’ first run and when the Babe 
came to bat there were two men on base 
and two out. He had Died out in the first 
when the bases were empty, but this was 
different. A showman to the core. Ruth 
was almost always at his best in a situa- 
tion like this, and everyone in the park 
knew it and felt it. 

The Babe worked the count up to two 
and two and then hhmke fed him one 
of those slow balls that the Ciiants had 
murdered him with in the last World 
Series. It came in a little high and he 
went for it. The ball streaked over the 


infield on a line and kept on going, 
hardly rising at all. it seemed, and land- 
ed in the right field bleachers. 

1 doubt if there was anyone in the 
Stadium who wasn’t on his feet as the 
Babe, beaming, trotted around the bases 
behind Whitcy Witt and Joe Dugan. 
Rounding third, he took off his cap 
and. holding it at arm’s length, waved it 
to the crowd all the way home. No shy 
lip of the cap from the Babe! 

The Yankees did not score again and 
the game ended in their favor, 4-1, 
Ruth’s three-run homer 
made the difference. Bob 
Shawkey went all the 
way. and so did his eight 
teammates. 

Goingback on the train 
that night, the books re- 
mained unopened, and 
again the talk was about 
Ruth, the Stadium and 
how the Yankees were 
on their way now and 
how about the Giants? 

You didn't have to be 
very old fo know the 
Yankee's history. Only 
1 1 years before, their 
home w as a small park in 
Washington Heightswith 
an antiquated wooden 
stand. They were called 
the Highlandcrsand they 
werethejokeof the .Amer- 
ican League. They came 
into the Polo Grounds in 
1913 and played there for 
10 years, sharing it as ten- 
ants with the Giants. 
John McGraw. the Gi- 
ants’ manager and a con- 
firmed American Leaguchater. had them 
booted out after Ruth’s arrival when 
they began to outdraw his own club on 
his ow n grounds. He was certain that the 
Y'ankees could not find space to build a 
ball park in Manhattan and that they 
would die on the vine in any other bor- 
ough in the Bronx, for instance. ’’The 
fans will soon forget about them over 
there." he said. 

No worse guess has ever been made in 
baseball annals. As every fan knows, it 
was the Giants who withered away and 
the Yankees who became the most suc- 
cessful club in baseball history. No one 
could see that far 40 years ago, least of 
all live college students who, as the train 
reached the outskirts of New Haven, 
were still enraptured by the performance 
of the great \'ankce slugger. end 


AMONG THE VIPS were (Itfi to right) New York Munuger Miller Huggins, 
Yankee Co-owner Colonel Jake Ruppert and Boston Manager Frank Chance. 


BASEBALLS WEEK 

by FRANK DEFORD 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

In Houston, Cluhhoiisu* Man Norm Cicrdc* 
man und his wife Evelyn prepare the food 
for visiting teams. The Gerdemans feel 
their work reflcels "the city of Houston and 
the state of Texas." so they were glad 
to sec Willie McCovey of the Giants light 
into some Kritos with Evelyn's Special Sour 
Cream and some sparcribs that were "direct 
from St. Louis." and then declare; "Man. 
this is the best food in the league.” Willie 
was no less bashful at home plate, where he 
helped lead a San Francisco assault against 
the Coll .45s that took the NL champions 
right back to the front of the league. For 
the week McCovey (.43H HA ) had two HRs. 
So did Felipe Alou (.h25). Orlando Cepeda 
(.529) and Willie Mays, Fd Bailey hit a 
pinch grand slam. Jack Sanford won two 
games. The pace was catching. Jack Fisher 
eamc oxer from Baltimore with a 5.09 F.R A 
and immediately retired all 12 men he was 
asked to face. Most teams, though, kept 
playing like last September. The first series 
wasn't out of the way before talk of dissen- 
sion— matched by the usual "firm denials" 
—was oo/ing out of the l.os .\ngclcs camp- 
And also reminiscent of September was the 
fact — undeniable — that the powerful 
Dodgers weren't hilling. Though they won 
three games of live (all by their aces. Don 
Drysdalc and Sands Koufax), they averaged 
less than three runs and six hits a game. 
Nobody hit a homer. Maury Wills was in- 
jured in the opener, but Willie Davis picked 
wp the slack awd stole three bases In the Isrst 
week. St. I.ouis. the team that linished the 
Dodgers last season with two shutouts, 
started this one off with three more, as Ernie 
Broglio— Florida's best pitcher- led the way 
with a two-hitler. There was also an element 
of familiarity about the Meis, though they 
had succeeded in making their usual ques- 
tion— "Will the Mels ever win?"— passe. 
Now. it was. "Will the Mels ever score?" 
as they rolled their lirst 19 innings without 
a run before Duke Snider bomcred. There 
remained a reassuring air of consistency 
about the Mets. It was not just that they 
made an error on the very first play of the 
season- which indeed they did— but also 
that they had made an error on the very tirst 
play of the exhibition sca.son. Hitting .124. 
New >brk fell gracefully into lOlh place, 
from whence it eamc. Cincinnati, with its 
highly touted rotikics Pete Rose and Tom 
Harper hilling .071 and .143, lost to Pitt'- 


hurgh (3 I for the week) and I’hiladclphiu 
(2 I) and dropiscd off the pace The Phils 
glowed with optimism and after two games 
the writers were already comparing them to 
the 1950 pennant-winning Whi^ Kids. Art 
Mahaffey used only lisc curve balls to beat 
the Reds on four hits. He dismissed any 
thoughts that he may still be giving away his 
pitches. "When I have the fast ball going like 
that," said Art. "it doesn't matter if they 
know it's coming." In Milwaukee. Warren 
Spahn won his first start- and that is 328 
vsin.s if you would like to resume counting 
.Spahn victories this early in the season, 
Down Lake Miehigan'seokI coast, the band 
played Jinsle Bells at the Wrigley Field 
opener, and Don Dry sdalegot hisoil changed 
to beat the Cubs. Hisarm was bathed in hot 
oil before the game, then again midway 
through, when the cold started numbing his 
fingers.Chicagowononeganieoffoiiron Dick 
Ellsworth's two-hitter, but this was enough 
for Athletic Director Bob Whitlow to start 
the season off with some typical Cubbian 
executive sweet talk. "The Dodgers arc go- 
ing to give us some real great advertising 
around the league," he said, "as they tell 
everybody just how tough the Cubs are." 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

There hadn't been so much excitement in 
Kansas Citv since that day the transconti- 
nental railroad linked up. There was Harry 
Truman telling the Yankees where to go 
("back to New York, where they belong"). 
TVvcrc were l.lKKl kosher villi pickles for w 
lucky fan. There was Yogi Berra making his 
debut as a tirsl-buse coach. And most of all, 
there were 3 1 Athletics, visions of loveliness 
in their new grecn-and-gold uniforms. Yan- 
kee Manager Ralph Houk could not help 
but blow a kiss toward his KC alter ego. 
Eddie Lopai. Hut clothes still do not make 
the ballplay er, and New Vork swept the game 
and the .scries. Baltimore, its stock literally 
soaring (from a low of eight near the end of 
last season to a high of 17 bid. 19 asked this 
week), moved into Yankee Stadium for the 
lirst of about 521 "crucial” scries this year, 
and managed to beat the Yanks once when 
Boog Powell, who was not supposed to start 
against left-handers and was certainly not 
supposed to hit them, hanged a homer off 
Whiiey Ford. In the lineup because of an 
injury to Joe Gaines. Powell hit two of his 
first three HRs against southpaws. Gus 
Triandos hit a homer his first time up with 



PIRATE CASTAWAYS Howic Goss. Don 
Leppert led Coll. Senator attacks. Goss with a 
.364 BA. Leppert with three HRs in one game. 


Detroit. Then Triandos, who had had a 
chance to become the first martyr to make 
the Hall of Fame on account of his tribula- 
tions attempting to handle Hoyt Wilhelm's 
knuckle balls, had to face cx-tcammalc 
Wilhelm later in the game. Vk'iih a bat or a 
glove, he still couldn't handle the knuckle 
ball. Struck out. Minnesnta and Cleveland 
both started slowly, but at least Indian Man- 
ager Birdie Tebbetts had the ready answer 
for his team's problem. "These kids aren't 
used to playing in daylight,” Tebbetts ex- 
plained- The Twins were playing without 
Richie Rollins, who had suffered a broken 
jaw. In his place, strong Cicorge Banks did 
smash one home run and Harmon Killc- 
brew added another to give the Twins their 
only win. Killebrew's homer warmed a lot 
of hearts, too. since it came in Metropolitan 
Stadium. I.ast year, though he hit 48 homers, 
he didn't hit his tirst at home till June 10. 
Pitchers finally found that Washington's 
spring training star, rookie Tom Brown, 
has a weakness: the regular season. IJrown 
went 0 for 14 with eight .strikeouts before 
he finally was benched. Another rookie. 
Dave Morchcad of Boston, accounted foi 
four of those strikeouts personally when he 
shut out the Senators in his first start. Morc- 
hcad, 19. camera in hand, then gawked on 
a White House visit and sent his winning 
jawvj ball bwek home lo his fAther. The 
Senators' pitching star was Tom Cheney, 
who pitched the best game in the majors in 
a week of exceptionally good pilching. 
Chency threw a one-hitler to go with three 
two-hitlers, five three-hitters, five four- 
hitters and 1 1 five-hitlers. And on the West 
Coast, in the shadow of Hollywood, the 
script called— naturally enough— for the 
pretty little secretary from I*orlland, Ore. 
to triumph over the glamorous movie star. 
The latter is, of course, Mamie Van IXircn, 
betrothed of Los .Vngclts Pilcher Bo Be- 
linsky, The secretary is Margaret Hunting- 
ton, fiancee of Chicago rookie Pete Ward. 
Both ladies were at Chavez Ravine the other 
night, their hearts on ihcir sleeves, when 
Ward strode to the plate to face Belinsky. 
He smashed a 400-fool triple to start the 
Sox on their way to a 3-1 defeat of the 
Angels and Bo. And may they all live hap- 
pily ever after. end 
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igJToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE SPIRIT 

Sirs: 

Asa member of ihc New Breed I am raving 
mad at your calling the New York Mets the 
"worst team in the major leagues" (Scouting 
Reports, April 8). Even though they lost a 
mere 120 games, statistics do not tell the 
entire story. 

A pitcher will still cringe at the thought 
of throwing a ball to Duke Snider. Frank 
Thomas or Gil Hodges with the right-field 
fence just over his shoulder. And 1 am sure 
that Charlie Neal would be given a star 
role on any other ball club. As for heroic 
Marv Throneberry — his ninth-inning hom- 
ers speak for themselves. The weakest spot 
is the catching, but Norm Sherry will fill 
that role. 

Give the Mets a few years of building and 
experience, and they’ll be battling it out 
with the best. 

H. COLICR 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

The Baltimore Baseball Club is seriously 
concerned about the report on our club in 
your Baseball Issue. I think it is regrettable 
that such a report should be given national 
circulation. Your .story is superficial, inac- 
curate and misleading, damaging to our 
team and embarrassing to our players. 

Lee MacPhail 
Baltimore Orioles 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

Your Baseball Issue was excellent. How- 
ever, you left out a couple of sentences in 
your summary of the New York Yankees. 
To wit: "The Yankees should repeat, not 
because they arc a great team but because 
there is not much to beat. If the Yankees 
were in the National League they would 
finish sixth, behind the Giants, Dodgers, 
Reds, Pirates and Cards." 

Robert H. Clark 

Albany, N.Y. 

Sirs; 

Let me be the first to say, "I told you so,” 
w hen the Tigers w in the 1963 pennant — and 
the World Series. 

Julie Cotant 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

In many of your articles, including the 
Scouting Reports, you refer to the Dodgers 
as "blowing" the 1962 pennant and hand- 
ing it to the Giants. The fact is the Giants 
won that pennant because they were the 


better team. In 1962 it was the survival of 
the fittest and the Giants were lit. 

Barry Scheck 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I don’t see how you can say the Giants 
will Slop the silliness of five different teams 
winning the NL pennant since 1957. It is 
the Dodgers who will stop this nonsense, 
not the Giants. 

Paul Walker 

Oklahoma City 
Sirs: 

We especially enjoyed your article point- 
ing out the glaring weakness of the Mil- 
waukee Braves. 

Dick Eden 
Denny Ferguson 

Plattevillc, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Your general coverage of baseball 1963 
was interesting, as it is every year. Although 
I enjoyed most of it, I was terribly unim- 
pressed by the cover spread and the article 
dubbing Harmon Killcbrew as "the best 
home-run hitter" in baseball (Our of the 
Park on a Half Sning, April 8). 

Barbara Heilman should know better. 
Sure Killebrew’s good but, as far us being 
the best, how could he be compared to the 
likes of Babe Ruth, Roger Maris and Willie 
Mays? Everyone knows that Mickey Mantle 
is the best modern day home-run hitter 
and, if he'd played as many games in 1962 
as Killcbrcsv did, he would easily have hit 
50 homers. 

Sheldon Malovany 

The Bronx, N.Y. 

Sirs; 

I want to add a note of praise to the many 
others you must be receiving on your Base- 
ball Issue. The pictures arc immense, the 
text definitive and, in short, you captured 
the spirit of the season. 

IzzY Goodman 

Louisville 
THE rAESS 
Sirs: 

Your article. Hockey's Officiating Mess 
(April 8), was timely and, all too sadly, true. 

As a former olficial scorer for the Detroit 
Red Wings, and at present in the same capa- 
city for the San Francisco Seals in the West- 
ern Hockey League, 1 have observed many 
hockey referees, good, bad and indifferent. 
Yet, on the whole, they arc to be com- 
mended for the job they perform under 


tough, even harardous conditions. They are 
subjected not only to the invective and 
taunts of the fans, but can be roughed up 
physically if they have the misfortune to be 
caught in the middle of a play. 

Having known Mr. Clarence Campbell 
personally. I have always deemed him to be 
very fair, and .solidly behind his officials. 
However, this is no game for pantywaists, 
so if they can't take it let them quit. 

Bill Mackenzie 

Alameda, Calif. 

Sirs; 

You will find few to quarrel with your 
premise that NHL officiating is a mess, but 
for a moment let us examine the possibility 
that one reason for that lies in the "messi- 
ncss” of the officials themselves. By and 
large they appear to be char.actcrizcd by 
self-pity, incompetence, ignorance of the 
rule book and personal hostility towards 
the NHL players. The continued use of such 
officials in a sport as tense as professional 
hockey is an invitation to incidents such as 
the ones you writers deplore. 

By all means, let the league revise or 
strengthen the rules— then let it find a col- 
lection of officials willing and able to learn 
them and competent to enforce them fairly 
and intelligently. 

K. C. MacLeod 

Boston 

Sirs: 

No sport can survive without proper of- 
ficiating. 

Herbert A. Loeb III 

Chicago 

THE JOKE 

Sirs: 

I greatly enjoy the funny articles by Whit- 
ney Tower on the Kentucky Derby; he sure 
is an amusing man! 

In his current passionate prose piece {Two 
Colts After One Derby, April 8) for Candy 
Spots and Never Bend, he lists nine others 
(who naturally have no chance but may 
try ) — and never does mention the actual 
winner, which will be, of course. Crewman. 

Jack C. Rossetter 

Elmwood Park, III. 

• Crewman conceivably could be the 
fastest colt, but the Derby will never 
prove it. He is not entered. — ED. 

INDIAN LOVE CALL 

Sirs: 

When the April 8 issue of your magazine 
came 1 was thrilled to see an article about 
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Grey Os^l ( .\fyxitfriiiiis Geniux of Nature 
Lore). I first became aware of his works 
when as a pan of a group (about 30 in all) I 
was a guest of the Canadian Tourist Asso- 
ciation at its annual consention heUI in 
Windsor, Oni. in September of 1954. 

After one of the banquets we were treated 
to a lecture and a viewing of the film. Tales 
of tut Empty Cabin. 

It made me a little sad to read that he 
was really not part Indian as I had always 
thought. However. 1 shall always think of 
him as one. I am often reminded of him as 
it has been my pleasure to enjoy vacations 
at East Trout Lake in Saskatchewan near his 
burial place. Many Indians arc employed 
there and I like to think of them as being 
“brothers” of Grey Owl. Also there are 
many beavers there to remind me. 

Dl LHHIA Bow MAN 

Wray, Colo. 

OLYMPIC PICTURE 

Sirs: 

“U S. amateur ice hockey a disaster area" 
(SCORECAK15. March 18; 19th Holi. April 
15) is right, and to a degree this applies all 
along the Olympic front. But let's slop talk- 
ing about it and ih something. 

One of the big features of the I9h0 Olym- 
pics at Squaw Valley was the thrilling per- 
formance of the U.S. hockey team. And this 
magnificent performance, as well as the 
other great events that made the VI II Win- 
ter Olympics the best ever, was documented 
in the otiicial Olympic film, l-a.iter, Stronger^ 
Higher. The owners of that film have now 
olTcred to match limited percentages on in- 
come from sponsored, paid showings of 
Faster, Stronger. Higher and to earmark 
such funds for the next Olympic teams. 

Suppose one thousand organisations, such 
as ski clubs, fraternal groups, college athletic 
groups, boys' clubs, city athletic clubs and 
so on. sponsor this film for their own profit 
and charge an average admission fee of 
SI. 50 per person for this greatest show on 
earth and attract an average audience of 
l,(X>0. Each club donates 10'^,' of its gross 
share of income to the Olympic teams along 
with 10' i of the film-owner's share: l,0(K)x 
1,000^ 1.000,000 X SI.50-$I.500.(X)0. 10' , 
of which is S150.000. which is a lot more 
than the S20 pocket-money allowance per 
hockey player that you described. 

There arc more than 500 ski clubs in the 
U.S. These, along with the l-.lks, Moose, 
Odd Fellows. Masons. Knights of Colum- 
bus, Boy Scouts and who knows what else, 
could attract and collect, with their 10' i 
"cut" to the Olympic teams, enough to send 
the U.S, o(T in grand style. For informa- 
tion they can write Marvin Becker. Win- 
ter Games Films, 915 Howard Street. San 
ITancisco. 

Wit.iiAM F. Haodon 

Cleveland 
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IHIL 

DRAGGING? 



SWAYING ON CURVES? Side SCRAPING ON DRIVEWAYS? 


sway is dangerous, throws pas- 
sengers from side to side, causes 
uneven tire wear. End side sway, 
give your car that sure-footed 
sports car feel with Monroe Super 
Load-Leveler^' stabilizing 
units. They also automati- 
cally compensate for the 
weight of heavy loads of pas- 
sengers and luggage to prevent 
“bottoming” and keep your 
car on a level keel, for safer, 
more comfortable driving. 


End this common annoyance 
with Monroe Super Load-Leveler 
stabilizing units. They’re an ab- 
solute necessity, with the soft 
springing, heavy weight and 
longer, lower design of many 
of today’s cars. They pre- 
vent jarring jolts that can 
cause car damage and injury. 
Have a set installed where 
you have your car serviced. 
While you’re at it, ask about 
the Monroe 60-day free ride. 



tOOK FOR THE YEtLOWAND BLUB 





MONROE DEMONSTRATOR BARREL 


MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY • MONROE. MICHIGAN 
In Canada, MOMhok-acmr, l.TD., Toronlo, Ontario. In Mexico, mex-tar. Bo* 2f<lo4. .Mexico City 
World's largest maker of nde conirol products including M ONRO- M ATI C ' Shock Absorbers 



Now Rawlings Trap eze glove 
has a bigger stronger trap — 
the new Big ‘'T”. Makes a 
bigger pocket that keeps 
its ball-grabbing shape. 
See it on many models 
at a wide variety 
of prices. 


"The Finest In The Field!" 



“YANKEE 300” 

USAC — FIA Sanctioned 

April 28, 1963 

All NASCAR, SCCA and USAC stars have been invited 

rirsball Robert* • Don Gurnoy • Rodger Word 

Indianapolis Raceway Park 

Indianapolis 24, Indiana Phone AX 1-4090 


saKf lo inc vvatiTwavs in inc lumpesi ana rocKct 
along on a high spc-od hull which is as responsive as a sports 
car. When yt)u settle down behind the wheel into one of four 
Comfo-contoured individual seat.s, you’ll be aware of refine- 
ments usually found only in better autnmobile.s. You'll have 
lo agree (hat this one is in a class by itself! 

BOATS INC. 

Shell Lake. Wisconsin 


19TH HOLE cnnliniiftl 

KEEP IT SLOW 

Sirs: 

Once again, now that spring is here, peo- 
ple are beginning to recommend ways of 
speeding up baseball. Let Ihem be silenced. 
Baseball may need a lot of things, but it 
docs noi need speeding up. Most sports must 
generate continuous action to create and 
maintain spectator interest. Not so baseball. 
It is a basically slow game. 

The exeitement generated by the game is 
in its strategy, not its action. How- many 
times do you see a basketball or hockey 
coach sccond-gucsscd? Rarcl\- A football 
coach? Upon occasion. A manager? Always. 
After every loss— and some victories— the 
manager is subjected to the opinions of a fair 
percentage of the eiviliyed world. They ques- 
tion his ability to lead anything from a one- 
car funeral lo a group of girl scouts. 

Baseball fans are a thinking group who 
have a good knowledge of their game. Most 
other sports have followers who, while they 
enjoy their game, do not know as much about 
it. They do not have to — the action, the 
physical excitement sweep Ihem along. Now 
come the.se people who say baseball must be 
speeded up, but that is not wluil the game is 
all about. What it needs is less exposure. 
They play too many games each season. The 
season starts in April, when it is cold; it 
ends in October when it is cold. In between 
they try to make up all the games they 
missed because of the lousy weather. 

Meanwhile the fan is bombarded with 
mediocre performances both in the strategy 
and execution of his game. Why not? Every- 
one out on the Held is mentally and physical- 
ly tired. Now. I am as loyal a Red Sox fan as 
ever lived in the shadow of Fenw ay Park (to 
admit it in public proves a certain blind 
faith), yet I find it hard lo follow them 
through a scries played in the middle of (he 
week in mid-August. Granted they are tough 
lo foll«>w anytime, but even when they used 
to be close it still got to be loo much. 

If they played only 100 or ^0 games each 
season, every game would be that much 
more imporlanl to the fans — and the ball- 
players. I can't argue the economics of 
such a move with any great accuracy, but it 
seems to me that no club owner makes any 
money when his team travels to Los An- 
geles to play before 2,000 paid. If fewer games 
were play ed, belter dates could he set up and 
the larger attendance at these games would 
offset the fewer playing dales. The brand of 
ball would improve considerably . 

It is not the games that arc too long, it is 
the .season. Ball fans love lo .sit through a 
long battle, lo watch the game unfold, to 
appreciate the winning strategy, to berate 
the loser — but not from Easter till Christ- 
mas. The club owners arc asking the people 
to work overtime. We get tired. 

David Balkin 

Brookline, .Mass. 
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which 

SOS it 

times 
the 
5 : 05 ? 


All of them could, because they're all 505 
.Electrics— world's most advanced watches. 
Accurate even beyond Hamilton's traditional 
: timekeeping excellence, the 505 is setting 
new standards of performance. 

It runs up to two years on one replaceable 
energy cell. Its simplified electrical com- 
ponents never need adjustment. And its 
remarkable dependability comes from 
Hamilton's unequalled electric watchmak- 
ing abilities. You can even set the 505 to 
the exact second. 

The 505 at left is a Railroad Special, 
approved by most leading U. S. railroads. 
Those above are two of over 40 other 505 
Electricdress models you can choose from 
—for yourself or as a gift. Prices start at 
$75. And you don't have to be a railroad 
man to wear one. See your Hamilton 
Jeweler, in U. S. or Canada. Hamilton. 
Watch Company. Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 
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TE/C 



Parliament keeps 
the filter a neat, 
clean Vi inch 
away 


PACK OP BOX 


Every Parliament 
gives you an 
extra mar gin 


Tobacco tastes 
best when tbe 
filter's recessed 




